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Work for April. 

Here is April, with her smiles and her tears, her 
sun and her clouds, her squalls and her calms. 
The farmer of the North must be up and doing. 
In this climate, it will not do for him to be loitering, 
and dallying, and waiting for a little warmer 
weather, and a little better going. You know what 
the scriptures promise to those who “will not plough 
by reason of the cold.” The first thing to set the 
boys about, is to get out what manure there is to be 
hauled. This should be attended to by yourself. 
See that it is put exactly where you want it, for this 
is the steam to your engine, and if it be lost, you 
will find your boat paddling a sorry race. Scrub 
up the old plough, or if it is not fit to use, buy a 
new one. A poor plough is a nuisance: you 
should n’t give it barn room. Thereeare now a 
great variety to select from, and if you cannot get 
suited, you are an old crust, sure enough. There is 
the Worcester plough, made by Ruggles, Nourse & 
Mason, as smooth and as nice as a new pin, and 
will go through the glebe like a duck in the water; 
and there is the Prouty & Mears plough, strong and 
efficient, that took the big premium in Massachu- 
setts, and that will bury every thing up “smack 
smooth ;” and there is the Waterville plough, put 
together solid and stout, and will turn equal to any 
of them ; and then there is the Doe plough, which 
you will find at Lambard’s, in Augusta, looking so 
ready and willing to “go ahead” that you will hardly 
think of hitching on the steers. Doe’s No. 3 is a 
prime article, and Lambard says he’ll sell it to you 
for ten dollars, and will last you ten years if you 
don’t abuse it. There is another plough which dis- 
plays a great dealof Yankee ingenuity, invented 
by Barnaby & Moor, with a mould board that will 
turn to the right or to the left by a kick of the foot. 
[t will twist round a hill, back and forth, with the 
greatest ease, and will also make good work on level 
land, if you only get the “hang of it.” Lincoln & 
Co., one door North of the Post Office, will intro- 
duce you to it, and sell it to you to boot, if you give 
thema call. While you are preparing the plough 
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to them. High, airy land, that was well watered | 
with a stream or two, and had aclump of hard | 
wood into which they could ran to shade them- | 


sheep. At shearing time, he made a decoction of | 
tobacco, into which he immersed the bodies of his 
lambs, and thereby killed the ticks: during the | 
winter he killed them by smoking them with tobacco | 
smoke, by means of a tube with a bulb in the mid-| 
dle, to hold some ignited tobacco, and then affixed | 
to the muzzle of a pair of bellows, ‘The other end | 
being put into the wool in different places, sent the | 
smoke all around among it, and thus destroyed 
those troublesome vermins. Fresh meadow hay, 
(bog hay) during the coldest of the weather, did 
very well to feed sheep with, but they ought to 
haye a little corn and some potatoes daily. He | 
found potatoes the best root for sheep that could be 
raised. He always separated his lambs in the fall 
from the older sheep, and kept them separate all 
winter. He also culled out the oldest sheep in the 
fall, and either stall-fed them for mutton or kept 
them by themselves; for he thought that when a 
sheep begins to fail from age, which some will do 
earlier than others, (say, on an average, at eight 
years old,) they were “rank poison” to the rest of 
the flock, He thought it best to let his sheep run 
out into a pasture from the yard, as soon as the 
ground was getting bare, in spots. It was true that 
they did not fill themselves with hay so well as they 
would if not permitted so to do, but they were very 
anxious to get out, and he believed they were 
healthier for getting their noses to the ground. 





For the Farmer. 


Breeding in and in. 

Mr. Houimes :—In breeding animals, I have seen | 

so much injury done by breeding from those that | 

are related; or by incest, or what is sometimes | 
called in and in, that I have thought I might say a 

few words in your paper specially cautioning breed- | 








you won't forget the harrow, and the rolier, and the 
cultivator, and the cart. Look over the harnesses, | 
and see that they are in good order, and when there 
comes a rainy day, you can spend it by repairng 
them, wherever they need. A set of spare bows 
should be kept, for fear Duke or Darby may get 
fractious and snap one or more of those you use 
now, and you would have to stop the team, and go to 
work and make a new one, or go to the village and 
buy one. Look ahead and forelay against these 
little accidents, which are always taking place on 
the best managed farms. Put you spring wheat in 
at the moment the ground is ready for it, unless you 
fear the weevil, which has been such a scourge to 
us. If you. think he will call upon you, it is best 
to delay sowing till a later period, and then you 
must run the risk of the rust. Early field peas 
should go in as soon as you can get the ground 
ready for them. How is the orchard? A day or 
two spent in pruning, will repay you handsomely by 
the increase of fruit of a better quality in the fall. 
Grafting may be attended to also. Don’t have a} 
tree in your orchard, or on your premises, that does 
not bear good fruit. It will take up as much room 
as a good one, and pays you far less rent. The 
hens, and the geese, and the ducks, and the turkies, 
will want a little of your superintendence, or that 
of your good house-wife, to prepare a suitable place 
for them to set and hatch their young. You will 
like a slice of chicken pie, or a roast goose or 
turkey next thanksgiving day, and, in order to pro- 
cure it, you must put the egg into a situation to be 
warmed up into a living “crilter.”. The calves, and 
the lambs, and the little piglings, will call upon you 
daily for a little of your fostering care. You are 
their friend and benefactor, and they look to you for 
comfort, support and protection. See that they 
have it, in mercy and kindness. It will not only 
be discharging a sacred trust, but be fulfilling a 
duty, which will repay you in a moral as well as in 
a pecuniary sense. Duty and interest here go hand 
in hand; and the pleasures of benevolence will add 
to the gains of the purse, which, if rightly used, 
will again strengthen the former, and enable it to 
shed abroad its cheering influence, adding to the 
happiness of yourself and others. April is a busy 
month for the farmer. It furnishes fall employment 
for his hands, his head and his heart. 





Jottings in a Barnyard. 

We were admiring Mr. T.’s fine flock of sheep, 
when he observed to us, that this month (April) was 
the most trying to sheep of any of the waole 
twelve. He had often nursed sick sheep with the 
utmost care and attention during the winter, but 
they would almost always die during this month ; 
and it seemed to him, the more corn and provender 
he gave them, the more sure they were to bid him 
good bye in this month. He found it bad policy to 
have his sheep come to the bart in the fall too poor 
or too fat. He pointed out one to us—one that was 
exceedingly fat in the fall—which was now the 
poorest one in the whole: flock, and yet it had re- 
ceived an equal share of fodder and attentions as 
the others. His expression was, that sheep did the 
best to come to the barn in the fall in “good work- 
ing trim.” 


He said that farmers generally, in this State, did 


not “work it right” in regard to yarding and housing 


sheep during the winter. Some suffered them to 
lie out during all weathers. Others had a chance 
for them to run under the barn. He had a shed, 
made tight except on one side. This shed hada 
floor. They were allowed to go in or out as they 
pleased, but he was careful to litter theni every day 


or two, so as to keep their bedding clean and dry. 
They also had a chance to go to drink when they 
pleased, for he considered the idea that some had, 
namely, that sheep did not ‘need drink, a very erro- 


ers against that practice, as it 1s destructive to any | 
animal, Although it always will be necessary to | 
prevent deterioration that we breed from the best | 
and most perfect of the race, as well as avoiding | 
incest, yet it is well to know what we are to expect | 
by breeding in and in, or by incest. Dr. Bard | 
thinks that shape and size may be preserved, but | 
spirit and activity is soon totally lost. Where is 
the breeder who has not experienced the evil of 
this breeding in horses, black cattle, and hogs? I 
shall apply myself in particular, at this time, to | 
what may be expected to be its effects on sheep, | 
grounded on well attested facts and my own obser- | 
vation. Hon. Wm. Jarvis tells us that in Spain, 
where the flocks consisted of from two to ten 
thousand, they always took the bucks from the same 
flocks. Now, my,experience and the well attested 
facts which | before mentioned, all go to show, 
that the wool will grow finer, in some smal! degree, 
by that mode of breeding. Mr. Jarvis thinks his 
wool is finer than it was when he first imported his 
sheep, which is no doubt the fact, according to iny 
experience. Others say that his sheep have be- 
come long legged, less hardy, and much more deli- 
cate than they might otherwise have been, hed he 
taken his bucks from other equally as good flocks 
as his. J.C. Collins has a flock, imported from the 
national flock of France, now at Hartford, Conn., 
which were, when imported from Spain, one of the 
best flocks in the world. T was at much expense | 
to send a good judge to see Mr. Collins’ flock last | 
fall. The wool was found to be very fine, but the 
sheep were long legged, flat sided, thin breasted, 
and had the appearance of unhealthy, tender ani- 
mals. The late Baxter Crowell of Somerset county, | 
it is said, injured his flock in the same way; and 1 | 
am of the opinion that the same results ever will 

follow the like practice. May not that be the main 

reason why the Mernio is not as hardy to endure 

the rigor of our winters as some other breeds? 

The fineness of the wo] cannot be the cause, we 

should suppose, as Gther animals that have fine 

coats are hardy and endure better than coarse 

haired animals. If we are desirous of pursuing the 

raising of fine wool, without having a sickly and 

unprofitable flock, we ought to procure the finest 

wooled bucks and well shaped, from those distant 

flovks that are the least related to each other, hav- 
ing regard to shape and closeness of fleece, as 

expressed in the Northern Shepherd, page 20. The 
Bakewell shape is very perfect; therefore, in the 
same page of the same book, it is sai¢ that a Me- 
rino fleece on a Bakewell shapedbody, is the grand 
point to be aimed at by the shepherds of Maine. 
Forgive me, Mr. Editor, for saying so much about 
sheep .o the neglect of other animals—it is because 
I believe them to be the most important. 

April, 1844. 





A. B. 





For the Farmer. 


Accidents and Observations. 

Some years ago I sowed about half an acre of 
wheat near my barn; my neighbors’ hens came on 
it and began their scratching, and_as I did not want 
to quarrel with my neighbors I let them scratch.— 
Bot in despite of biddys’ scratching (for they seratch- 
ed the piece nearly all over) the wheat came up well 
and grew thick and even, and at harvest time I had 
some over eighteen bushels. 

Last year I sowed half of a bushel of wheat on a 
part of the same ground above meritioned, and my 
hens, and those immediately went to work 
and scratched it nearly or quite over ; they followed 
their business daily for some time, but the wheat 


crop for any year, considering how much the apple 
“Teowed about four bushels of wheat besides, on 
ground nearly or quite.as favorable for a crop; it 
came ap well, but soon after the worms and fly de- 


| wered which “you forgot to ask me when at my 


came up thick and grew well, and Thad a good |. 


his sheep to run on low or wet land. It was death | where the bens scratched it over than I had from all | other»? donot value a fig the crowking “of these 


the remainder. 
So is it not a fact that hens save more spires of | 
wheat by destroying worms and grubs than they de- 


selves in the heat of the day, was the best place for | stroy by picking up the grain? for all they getis have always found advantage in it. What loyal 


that which is so near the top of the ground, that if 
it ever comes up it is so near the surface that when | 
dry weather comes the roots (for grain roots are all | 
lateral,) dry up, and even 1 have seen the grain it- 
self shriveled and dry, and perhaps the next day, 
aftera shower, the saine kernel would be swollen as 
though it was ready to burst, and the roots were in 
a smilar condition. 

Now such wheat is always troubled with the yel- 
lows ; whether the yellow jaundice or the yellows | 
from dyspepsy, brought on by abstinence and en-| 
gorgement, I will not say; but as you are a doctor | 
I will leave it for you to decide. 

Some years ago a minister came to Minot ona 
visit to his father: his horse was sick, so much so 
that he offered to sell him for a trifle, but his father 
advised him not to do so for he had a remedy that 
he thought would cure him. The old gentleman put 
up the horse and gave his remedy, which was Per- 
sicaria non maculata, water-pepper or smart weed, 
dried. The next morning a large quantity of bots lay 
behind the horse and he appeared well and remain- | 
ed so. This winter Mr. S., of P., was getting some | 
lumber near a brook some distance from home, and | 
hitched his horse by some alders, the horse browsed | 
all he could reach and a large quantity of bots came | 
from him. Perhaps the above may be of use to} 
some one; if it is, they are welcome; but if they use 
either of the remedies, use them liberally. 

Sangerville. J. L. | 














Merino and Saxony Wool, 
M. B. Bareuam, Esa. 
Dear Sir,—I promised, to reply to a query of | 
yours, to ascertain what proportion of the weight | 
of Merino wool is made upof “gum, grease, &c.” | 


il had proposed for some time to imstitute such an | who can, or would if they could, learn anything 
| inquiry, because if the Merino fleece owes its supe- | from him ? 


riority in weight over the Saxon, merely to such a | 
cause, one of the main points in favor of the Meri- | 
no is lost. 

I am truly surprised at the result of my inquiries, | 
in relation to the shrinkage of all wool, in scouring. 
I have consulted several manufacturers of reputa- | 
tion, and they do not greatly differ.—though Mr. | 


Lawrence, from whom I quote, places the loss in 


scouring higher than any other.—From motives of 
delicacy, {do not choose to quote from but one, and 
[ select Mr. Lawrence,as he is one of the most | 

| 


‘noted manufacturers in the United States, as well | 
‘asa man of high character for probity and intelli- | 


gence. 
He says:—Oct. 16th, “American Sarony wool | 


imy pigs. 








eternal praters about “purity of blood” You 
know that I have animals of every description, 
down even to the poultry, which are thorough bred. 
But I always have been engaged in crossing and 


subjects, what good strong believers in the “divine 
right of kings,” these wlira blood men would 
make! But enough for now. Yours truly. 
Henry Ranpatt. 
Cortland Village, December, 1843. 
[New Genesee Farmer. 





We extract the following from the Prairie Far- 
mer, but we have heard such stories in Maine. 
They sound natural, very. 

A Ride on old Dick. 


BY ZACH HARROW. 

Come Old Dick, we will try another ride—but 
none of your pacing rhyme this time; you have the 
string-halt, and make some steps longer than others. 
Let us see who will take the Praine Farmer this 
year. Here is neighbor Saveall. 

Harrow. Good morning, Mr. Saveall, you seem 
to be stirring ; how do you get on with your stock 
this winter ? 

Saveall. Not very well; the cattle won’t eat 
their hay clean, and the hogs eat all my corn, and 
still get poor. 

H. And can’t you account for that ? 

Sa. Why—no—only it may be that it is because 
the ground is bare. 

For one do!lar you might have known all 
rb it, and saved yourself much loss of time and 
food. . 

Sa. How so? I would give five dollars to know 
how to make my hogs do as well on as little as 
some of my neighbors. 

H. For tive dollars you might know all that and 
much more that is worth knowing Just subscribe 
for the Prairie Farmer, buy the back numbers, and 
you will find out all these things. 

Sa. Take the Prairie Farmer, eh! I would 
sooner throw away a dollar: filled with trash—such 
articles as Mr. writes ; look at his farm and 
see if he is fitto write for an agricultural paper; 
and there is who is as poor as Job’s turkey; 








H. Just as you please neighbor—good morning. 

Sa. But how am I to do with my hogs? 

H. 1 pay for my knowledge; good-by. 

Better luck next time, Here is the converse of 
Saveall, Mr. Spendall. 

H. (Taking the hand of Spendall.) How goes 
the world with you? I see that your cattle are fine, 
and no waste hay about the yard; do you give them 
grain? 

Spendall. Not a kernel; what little I have I must 
keep for the pigs; you know | hada short crop of 
corn this year, and | am forced to make it go as far 
asi can, Come and see the house I have made for 
I read in the Prairie Farmer that an ani- 





ma! kept warm would do with less food; so I went 


[From Brownson’s Quarterly Review for April.) 


The Sower’s Song. 


The dun clouds hide the sun to day ;— 
The winds delight in the delicate tune 
That they pipe through the hollow reeds, or play 
Through the tender leaves of June. 
They will not sweep with too rough a hand 
The seed which we sow with care; 
Scatter it wide o’er the waiting land 
While the winds are still lingering there. 
For lo! it is their wooing time, 
The blessed wooing time! 
And the winds that shouted so fresh and boli, 
Like the battle-god through the winter cold, 
Are murmuring music soft and low, 
Like strains through our happy dreams which flow. 
For ’tis the blessed wooing time, 
The dreamy wooing time! 





Scatter with even hand the seed,— 
Herdsgrass, and red-top, and clover,—free ,— 
Free from each noxious and baneful weed, 
Or bare space, let our grass-land be. 
Haste! for the daylight will soon be gone ;— 
To-morrow will come with rain; 
The trembling lily-buds seem to warn, 
That the winds may blow wild again. 
And now it is the sowing time, 
The mystic sowing time, 
Aad the seed we have sown with patient toil, 
Will bring beauty and wealth from the yielding soil ; 
And the anthem-thoughts that through us roll, 
Bring beauty and wealth from the quickened soul. 
For lo! it is the sowing time, 
The solema sowing time. 


Home! for our work is finished now, 

And the shadows are growing long and gray. 
Home each! with open and lofty brow, 

For we manhood’s law obey. 
No weary bondman for us is tasked 

Till he curses earth and heaven; 
With free right hands is our harvest asked, 

Into free right hands it is given. 

Lo! now it is our wooing time, 








And our hearts grow faint ‘neath a timid glance, 
And strong ’neath a beaming countenance ; 
And there lies a spell in silken hair, 
Aad the,touch of a gentle hand and fair, 
In the happy wooing time, 
The blissful wooing time! 








volume of Tracts, Which - 

to was that "beautiful “we -/ weegened 
Richmond, of the Dairyman’s 
a read aa amere child, wit 
and interest that no story imovr subse t ifa- 
rious reading has eerea "naaing oben 
pillow, we snaffed the flickering candle, and 


the country which gave the auther birt 
far from the ee . 
over its absorbing 


come more and more widely 


turnips and mangel-wurzel, 


Our happy wooing time ; ; 
_ ~ | bad weather and late sowing; but the latter made 


~ bushels per acre. 


Rev. 
This we 
an impression 


surpassed, Reposing on ovr 
here, in 
and not 
e of the tale itself, again went 
_meidents. How many brilliant 
romances, filled with the vanities of this world, will 
rise and fall—even the very names thereof perish- 
ing from the earth, when this true and simple story 
of a meek and lowly Christian maiden, shell be- 


known, ° 
God bless the authors of such cndieaiar 


The farm, as we said, contained 79 acres; the 
four-course systern was adopted upon it, and in 
most things it was a model of cultivation. The 
first year the land was manured and sowed with 
These were pmnci- 
pally fed off by sheep consaming thein bs the 
ground, and of course richly manering it with 
their droppings. This was sowed with barley and 
oats, with grass-seed or clover in the spring, which 
occupied the second year. The third year, the 
grass and clover was pastured by enclosing the 
sheep with moveable hurdle-fence, on an acre or so 
of the grass, and as soon as this was eaten, the 
fence was moved on to another acre, and eo contin- 
ned till the grass was all fed off. the sheep thus 
leave their manure scattered over the land as even- 
ly as can be done with the shovel ; it is then plowed 
and sowed to wheat. W heat, we were informed, 
after clover fed off by sheep is found to suffer less 
from mildew, rust, the fly,and indeed all diseases 
to which it is liable, than by any other preparation 
by which it is grownin England. This isa much 
superior wateel to plowing in clover for wheat as 
practiced inour own country. Green crops beneath 
the earth undergo a rapid fermentation, and turn all 
their sugar and starch into gases, which are lost in 
the air, and vinegar which washes away and Jeaves 
the svil so souras not unfrequently to require rest, 
or the application of lime to restore it to a fit state 
for cropping. How much wiser the English to turn 
the sugar and starch of their grass into mutton and 
wool, and then have their land left in a much more 
perfect state for a whet crop. We are satisfied that 
the system, of feeding off clover in our own coun- 
try with sheep, preparatory to a wheat crop, would 
pay aswell as in England. We have strongly 
urged the measure upon several of our friends since 
our return, but have not yet succeeded in getting 
one to adopt it; we hope to be more successful 
hereafter. But to return to our subject. 

This young man paid in rent and taxes for his 
land 37s. 6d. per acre, which is £143. 2s. 6d. (sa 
$700.) The first year he took the farm he had 1 
acres of wheat, which averaged 29 bushels per acre; 
but by superior management, on the third year he 
had increased the crop to 41 bushels per acre, and 
haa 20 acres in wheat. This, the fourth year he 


calculated confidently the wheat would average 43 


bushels per acre, and judging from the appearance 
of the crop when we looked at it just before har- 
vesting, we thought he had not overrated it. His 
wheat was of a superior quality, and would be 
worth, as soon as he could get it to market, 73s. 
the quarter, or in round nuinbers, $2 per bushel our 
inoney; allowing that the 20 acres only yielded 40 
bushels per acre, this would be 860 bushels, worth 
$1,600. ‘Then he had 20 acres in barley and oats: 
the former did not look so well, and would not be 
over 27 bushels per acre, which was attributed to 


ample amends, and he estimated them to yield over 

That we may be fortified in 
our statements, we shall add, thata neighbor of his 
with whom we conversed, and a very respectable 
man, informed us that he had raised 96 bushels of 
‘Tartary oats to the acre, 50 of wheat, 58 of barley, 
and 51 of beans. What the value of the oats and 


We copy the following from the American Agri-| barley were likely to be we neglected to note. 


| Twenty acres were in turnips and other roots; 15 


é; . | acres in vetches, clover, 
numbers relative to his tour in| 


culturist. ‘Tbe editor, Mr. A. B. Allen, has given 
some interesting 
England. 
Tour in England—An English Farmer. 
Gazing over the stock that weekly graces the 


washed in the usual way will shrink from 33to 37 | to work in this stoping bank and dug out twelve | market square of the ancient town of Abingdon, 
percent. We have justscoured Mr. Morrell’s wool | fect square, and four feet deep, and walled it up| 2nd occasionally chatting with its sturdy owners, | these he had a tew pigs, two cows, and four horses, 
and covered it with logs; put on some straw, and | “mong others we were particularly struck with the| The horses were stabled all the year round ; the 


of Tompkins county, and it yields 66 1-4 Ibs, to the | 
100. The finest sort yielded but 62 1-2 lbs. This | 
is considered one of the best flocks of Saxon sheep | 
in Western New York, and the condition of the | 
wool was very good indeed. 
wool washed in the usual mode will shrink 40 to 45 | 
per cent.; say an average of 42 percent. This is| 
more loss than most manufacturers would name, but | 
our experience justifies the statement. ” | 

In another Jetter (Oct. 28,) he says:—* The dif- | 
ference in the shrinkage of Saxony and Merino | 
wool is from 5 to 7 1-2 per cent., when equally well 
washed on the back, The “dark ends” or “crust” 
on Merino wool do no injury to the staple, but cause | 
it to shrink more than if the ends were clean.” 

I perhaps should say, Mr. Lawrence places the | 
difference between the Saxon and Merino wool, | 
higher than any other manufacturer whom I have | 
consulted, 

So, my dear Sir, if you will deduct 42 per cent, 
from the fleeces of the yearling Merino buck and 
ewe, which you saw in my yard, (which two fleeces 
weighed 13 lbs, I2 0z,) you have the questiom ans- 





house, ” 

lf your curiosity prompts you farther, if you will 
deduct 35 per cent. from 5 Ibs., (which would more 
than equal the average of a yearling Saxon buck 
and ewe’s fleece, of the finest quality,) you will be 
enabled to form an opinion of the relative value of 
these different varieties of sheep. 

Other points of difference between these breeds, 
it is not my present purpose to press. I care not 
who, nor how many choose to breed Saxons. 
There is room for all. I abhor all controversy. 
Controversies on these topics are too odorous of the 
pocket. However coolly commenced, they end, as I 
have learned from more than one bitter experience, 
in alienation and anger, even between the most tried 
friends. 

Beside, Bateham, there are few all goods, or all 
bads among brutes or men, in this little world of 
ours. When] find a doctor who has discovered a 
panacea, I distrust him. When a farmer tells me 
he has an animal or a breed, which combines every 
excellence under Heaven, J set him down as inter- 
ested or visionary. 

I have seen valuable Saxon sheep—have owned 
them. I believe none on this side of the Atlantic 
ever had a more valuable buck and a few ewes of 
this variety, than I once had from the flock of Mr. 
Grove. Official, and other engagements called me 
much from home; my sheep were entrusted to hire- 
lings ; I found that I must provide me a variety that 
would bear all sorts of ill usage ; I therefore aban- 
doned the Saxons. Show me a man like Henry D. 
Grove—like our eVerentertaining friend L. A. Mor- 
rell, men who in additivn to suitable accommoda- 
tions, give a personal alteiition and care to their 
sheep, and they have no diffic "v inrearing Saxon 
and render them le. If f am not mistaken 
‘Mr. Grove has reared from 80 to 90, and I think a 
higher per centage of lambs. Mr. Grove has no 
extra accommodations, nor does he painper sheep. 
Bat he feeds them at the right time—the night quan- 
tity. He does every thing uniformly. In a word, 
he is a Shepherd—and he gives a personal attention 
to his sheep. 

The Saxons are evidently going out of repute. 
Fine woo] must always be reared. As the amount 
diminishes, the market will improve. Tt may be 

table ibly the most profitable for such 

men as have choice flocks of Saxon, who have svita- 
ble accommodations, and who can see to their sheep 
to adhere to the Saxons. At all events 

it may be best for them to continue the experiment 


po pans, ' ttempt to 

pn ae, my mos “e South Down 
ips Nous verrons,” as Richie says, or as Burns 
Tk sady tls Geet 'sengh-tt thing's erties.” 





American Merino | not the first drop of water entered it yet. 


covered the whole with earth well rounded ; the 
bottom slopes to the door, which answers the dou- 
ble purpose o! passage and drain, though there has 


H. And how do you contrive to make your cattle 
eat their hay so clean ? 

Sp. I give them just what they will eat at night 
and morning. When the weather is warm they eat 
less than when it is cold, which proves that cattle | 
should also be kept werm. I read also that prairie 
hay cut in June is worth double that cut in August 
my hay, which was all cut in June, proves it true. 

H. Could you lend me three dollars this morning? 

Sp. I sent the last dollar for tbe Prairie Farmer 
next year; I cannot be without it for one month, 
Could you wait till return from Chicago? I start 
the day after to-morrow. 

H. Thank you—I shall have some to-morrow. 
A good day to you. 

7 Good day. 

ere is a person whom I call Spendall, for this 
reason—he keeps no money by him; always out of 
money and out of debt—though not without means. 
His money is put to some good use on his farm. 
If he has a few dollars on band which is unappro- 
priated, he casts about to sce where he can put it to 
the best use. Take an example. Corn this year is 
scarce, and hogsalso, in his neighborhood. He can 
keep by good management, a few more than he has; 
and the experiment of the warm house enables him 
to add ten to his number—making in all forty. He 
gave five dollars for ten Berkshire pigs, and his pig- 
house cost, in labor, five dollars. his ten he will 
more than double by next fall, without any extra 
expense. He has found that with good care, the 
Berkshire pay the best, while others have found 
that with poor fare, they make the smallest return 
for what little they get. 

Spendall seldom fails in- his jadgment of what 
products are likely to pay best, as he, by two good 
newspapers, keeps himself well informed of the 
present and probable future state of the home and 
foreign market. 

Ho, Mr. Rattler, where away this morning? To 
Chicago? 

Rattler. Yes. 

H. Don’t forget the Prairie Farmer this time. 

R. No—I'll remember it this time, certainly. 

H. Well, do—for I shall not lend you mine for 
another year; yon know that one number got spoiled! 

Crack goes the whip, and away goes farmer 
Rattler; always in a hurry—works hard—sells all 
his wheat for winter wheat—and bvasts of it; and 
all his pork under price, because it is not half fatten- 
ed; never can stop to half feed or half tend them 
in any way; raises great erops and has sinall re- 
turns; always troubled to get helpto harvest—for 
the reason that men will not work where they are 
drove all the time—drove from their meals, and 
drove to their work; none will work in this way— 
allthetime hurra! hurra! Well, sohe_ will go— 
hurra through the world, and hurra ont ot it—pro- 
bably—sooner than he expects. pie 

Now Dick, we will stop and see the widow Weed, 
and then soliloquize home. How is all with 
Mrs. Weed? “All well, thank God; how is M 
Harrow and the child?” Fine as 
better; how does John get 


for Mrs. Harrow? “Tt 
much does it come to? “Just three 

of which I wish to pay to Dr. Coreall, and send 
tor the Prairie Farmer, for John. He has beena 


bog, endvtnn] sales od him Keealt i 
Year’s present, he said i ; 

he should like to tobe the airie Farmer.” 

Dick, for the s , 


was dressed in white top boots, drab breeches, linen 


dress, and reaching down to the tops of his boots. 
He stood full six feet high, with broad shoulders, 
full chest, and his whole person was a model of 
health, strength, and manly beauty. In his hand he 
held a long whip, and when we first observed him, 


looking old man, in leather gaiters, and hob-nailed 
shoes. We were looking for some stock of a par- 
ticular kind, and had been informed that the young 
iman before us was considerable of a dealer, and 
that he would be able to furnish whatever was 
wanted. 

After finishing his bargain tor the sheep, which, 
jadging from the !oud cracks and abundant flour- 
ishes he guve, upon winding up, with his whip, 
seemed to be quite a gratifying one, we jogged hin 
on the shoulder, and made known our wishes. He 
said he had not the stock himself, but if we would 
go home with him and stay afew days to make 
some excursions, there was no doubt he would be 
able to procure all we wanted. This was just the 
thing to suit, so we unhesitatingly accepted his 
trank invitation; when, giving directions to a fat, 
pumpkin-cheeked boy who was accompanied by a 
sharp-nosed colly dog, (just the antipodes of his 
own,) to drive home his sheep purchase, we walked 
down to the inn, where, after sinoking a long pipe, 
and sipping 4 silver tankard of strong beer, in both 
of which operations he great!y wondered that we 
declined joining, he ordered up his bob-tailed cob 
and spring cart, and away we trotted at an easy 
pace overa smoothly gravelled road, discoursing 
upon all sorts of farming matters—we perfectly 
astonishing him with a few -bous which we 
took the liberty of occasionally drawing by way of 
variety, on the fertility and productions of our own 
country. 

His residence was some ten miles or so from 
Abingdon, on the further edge of one of the oldest 
hamlets we visited in England ; situated in a smooth 
gorge of avalley, and Jying scattering alonya nar- 
row winding road for about a quarter of a mile. 
The farm was a small one 75 acres only ; the out- 
buildings old and rather inconvenient, We arrived 
here at twilight, and as there was no road to the 
front of the domicil, we found our way there by first 
bringing ap in the stone-paved bard-yard, frown 
which a wicker gate led through a smal! patch of a 
garden; to this was joined a few square rods of 

awn, and at the end stood the .» & genuine 
antique throughout, with thick brick walls; dark 
oaken door, diamond-paine windows leaded in iron 
sashes, and low thatched roof. What a contrast to 
the smart white paint, and green Venetians of our 
own country! But if things looked old and some- 
what gloomy without, they were extremely neat and 
comfortable within. The presiding genius of this 
was of course my friend’s wife—a fair, vere 
a though oe pag appearance to 

band. She inf us that she not attended 


to the affairs of her smal] household, but milked the 
cows, and did all the light work in the 
o> lawn and its few flowers and 


n, and 
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stroyed it so that I had more from the half bushel 








neous one. In regard to pastnring, he never allowed 


Tha materials to try the experiments with 
oany wi ” | feet io’ certainty th Gur ie. the 
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he was bargaining fora Jot of sheep with a wiry | 


and grass, with which he 
| was feeding off his sheep, and 4 acres for buildings, 
garden, and a sinall paddock for two cows. He 
kept a flock of about 50 sheep, on which he proba- 
| bly cleared $3 per head, he not breeding them, but 
| buying in and fattening, and then sending them to 
market. This made $150 more. In addition to 


fine appearance of a young farmer of some six and | cows roamed in the paddock in summer, and were 


twenty, who was chafiering for a lot of sheep. He | stalled as occasion demanded ; the pigs graced the 


barnyard, and with this stock, straw, and other re- 


faultlessly clean, a black hat with rather a wide | sources of the farm, sufficient manure was made, 
brim, and, instead of a coat, he wore the common | 


: - per tay ' 
farmer's trock of the country, covering his under | |ime and bones, to heavily manure for the root crops, 


with the additionsl purchase of a small quantity of 


and regularly advance the fertility of the land, 
|Thus the gross income from 70 acres of and, 
| would not be less that year than $2,500, estimating 
ten acres of barley at $270, ten acres of oats at 
$350, pork and product of the dairy $100. As he 
worked on the farm himself, his labor probably did 


| not cost to exceed $300, which, added to the 


| rent, make $1,000, leaving a round profit of $1,- 
| 500. The expenses of supporting a family, wear 
land tear of implements, &c., ke. were proba- 
bly about the same with this young man, as they 
would be with one of our own countrymen, ona 
farm of one hundred or a hundred and fifty acres. 
Prcesof produce in England have probably fallen 
one third since we were there; but even then, this 
farmer would be doing a good business. Ashe 
was of ordinary education, we asked him how he 
got the information which enabled him to manage 
his farm so well. He replied, by the common prac- 
tice of the country, and by books, though more by 
attending their fariners’ Club meetings, where the 
best course of cropping, management of lands, ma- 
pures, improved seeds, stock, and agricultural im- 
plements were discussed among a considerable bo- 
dy of intelligent farmers, Thus it is, and with en- 
lightened landlords to occasionally direct and in- 
struct, and bestowing more labor upon less land, 
thatthe English are so much ovr superiors asa 
general rule in exact and scientific cultivation, and 
we fear we must add profitable farming. 

Being capital stock himself, our friend was suc- 
cessful in showing us what we wanted, and as be 
had given us some good lessons on farming, we 
‘could do no less than drop a few hints in return, 
|He used a double-wheel, awkward, old-fashioned 
plow, weighing little Jess than 300 Ibs. T'o this 
was attached in line, (one before the other) to drag it, 
three large, coarse horses, very fat, and slow moving. 
It took a boy to drive them, and a man to held the 
plow, and they averaged, we believe, not much over 
anacre per day. We assured him with a lighter 
and better made plow, and smaller, quicker stepping 
horses, a single pair and a man to hold and drive 
would easily accomplish more work than he was 
now doing. We also advised changing the man- 
gel-wurzel for sugar-beet, as it would yiéld full as 
much per acre and was more nutricious, and 
thought white carrots would eminently succeed on 
a small portion of his soil. All these he promised 
he would adopt as speedily as possible; but as Eng- 
lish farmers, like our own, are slow in changing for 
“newfungled notions,” we are somewhat doubtful 
whether all our ions are yet carried out.— 
We hope to cross the Atlantic again one of (hese 
days, when we shall make it a point to ascertain. 


AN 2 ae BE a A sa at 
Mr. James Leggett, of iesburg, Frederick c 
ty, Md., has avabaigitend the working model of a 
machine which is considered by many to be the 
greatest di of the age. It is the application 
the screw to whee] machinery, 
gain of power is so great that, witha 
screw ing from one to one and a half tons, a 
man wonld be able to propel a train of cars on ® 
railroad with as much force and velocity as is now 
attained by the locomotive. It occupies but a small 
ce, and can be applied to any kind of wheel ma- 
chinery. By reason of 


inlirmities By Hey to- 
ther with niary ernbarressinents, he has been, 
thus far unable to beeen an effective machine con- 
structed, and his wish now is to call public atten- 
tion to the subject, in the 





hope that some enterpri- 
sing person may be induced to embark in the en 
terprise. 














Vicksburg is said to be overrun with thieves, 
blacklegs and 
















I so recklessly expressed 
ng the squalls 


mountain high,’ come on deck and look! 
if these ike things.” I had several times, 
in the course of the week, expressed my aston- 
ishment 70, inflated pom moe so _— 
iven of the height appearance 0 
nites ina hem sea—being satisfied, from 
my own extensive observations, during the 
pretty “stiff blows” of these two or three days, 
that the term “mountain” or “mountains,” ap- 
plied to a wave, could never be considered as 
any thing but a very gross exaggeration, justi- 
fied only by the fears and excitable imagina- 
tion of the observer; but the sight which met 
my astonished eyes, when I thrust my head 
above the companion way that morning, was 
so appalling that I most tremblingly a opted 


: result: Cary, (Dem.) 4561; Robinson, (Whig)| which flow into it from the north and north west. All the | ™aBy who seem to be less profitable in sehioois 
the condemned hyperbole, as fully expressive | Gage, afterward the Governor of Massachu- every week, in the city of New York, by S. B.! : Pie sae 047, , me mn oom of the. ghobe awh maby Havin | Could be wished. There needs among uses . 
of my own ideas at that moment. setts, is driven back in the main body ; the Dean & Co., and edited by Sena Suiru. Every-| 1, the fifth district there is no choice, depositions. Alluvial agency appears to have been the to Sonca Me of teaching. This is a poins 
My first astonishment was caused by the} whole force, panic-struck, confounded and dis- 


very limited field of view presented to my eye 
by the black and roaring sea. Just in propor- 
tion as the waves had risen with the increas- 
ing gale, had the scene become circumscribed; 
and now on all sides the vision was bounded 
by the near summits of vast rolling ridges, 
which no slighter terms than “mountains” 
could describe, as they appeared to me. The 
only impression of distance which I could de- 
rive from the scene, was the breadth of one 
great, dark valley—gloomy as “the valley and 
shadow of death”—which was ever before us, 
as if we were continually descending into its 
fearful depth, and never rising, while the late- 
ral view of this deep rift in the ocean was cut 
off by the irregular projection of vast salient 
masses of water that left no vision. A glance 





of the previous days.— 
« Now, doctor, if you want to see oc 








to conciliate the Indians. His counsels were 
unheeded, the wretched commander moved 
forward to his fate. Washington was often 
heard to say in the course of his life-time, that 
the most beautiful spectacle he had ever wit- 
nessed was that of i British troops on this 
eventful morning. The whole detachment was 
clad in wniform, and moved as in a review, in 
regular columns to the sound of martial music. 

The sun gleamed upon their burnished arms, 
the placid Monongahela flowed upon their right, 
and the deep native forests overshadowed 
them with solemn grandeur on their left. It 
was a bright midsummer day, and every bo- 
som swelled with the confident expectation of 
victory. A few hours pass, and the forest 
rings with the yell of the savage enemy; the 
advance of the British army under Colonel 


organized after a wild and murderous conflict 
of three hours, falls a prey to to the invincible 
foe. They ran before the French and Indians 
“like sheep before the dogs.” Of 86 officers, 
61 were killed and wounded. The wretched 
general had four horses shot from under him, 
and received at last his mortal wound, proba- 
bly from an outraged provincial in his own 
army. ‘The Virginia Rangers were the only 
part of the force that behaved with firmness, 
and the disorderly retreat of the British veter- 
| ene was actually covered by the American 
militiamen. Washington was the gaurdian 
angel of the day. He was every where in the 
hottest of the fight. “I expected every mo- 
ment,” said Dr. Craik, his friend, “to see him 
fall.” His voice was the only one which com- 
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practical writer, as well as farmer. The agricul- 
tural community have lost a firm friend and able 
advocate. 

We tender our warmest sympathies to friend 
Tucker, the proprietor and surviving Editor of the 
Cultivator, for his multiplied afflictions. Ina few 
days he has lost an amiable and beloved wife and 
his brother Editor and co-laborer. May he be sup- 
ported and sustained in these severe trials by a 
reliance upon Him who, though mysterious in His 
ways, ordereth all things anghit. 
SS 

The Rover. 

We have received the three first numbers of a 

new volume of “ The Rover,” a magazine published 


body in Maine knows Seza Smrrn, formerly Editor 
of the Portland Courier—if they don’t, they know 
Mason Jacx Dowstna, the intimate friend and 
faithful correspondent of Seba’s while he lived in 
Maine, and that’s all one, you know ; for they were 
such great cronies, it is said that they both occupied 
one shirt. 

The Major corresponds for the Rover, and he, 
Smith, and the rest of their friends, make it the 
cheapest, handsomest and smartest magazine uf the 
whole “drive” 

They make each number complete in itself, and 
that’s a good idea, for you don’t get right into the 
middle of a story, and begin to feel your eyes fill 
and your heart swell up, and then have it break 
right short off, with the provoking notice “to be con- 
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future prosperity of neighbor Wells, the boys 





‘in Rhode Island occurred on Wednesx 
two, and the result 1s as follows: Senate, 24 Wings 
and 7 Democrats; House, 56 Whigs and 13 Demo- 
crats. 


Connecticut Evectiox.—The anonal election 
in this State, for Governor and members of the Leg- 
islature, took place on Monday the Ist instant. Mr. 
Baldwin, the Whig candidate for Governor, falls 
short about 400 of an election. The Senate stands 
16 Whigs to 5 Democrats; the House, 102 Whigs 
to 84 Democrats, and 36 vacancies. 








Coneressionat Erections iy Marne.—Mr. Ca- 
ry is probably elected in the 7th district. Returns 
from 72 towns and plantations show the following 





We would acknowledge the receipt of a Rural 
Novel, from G. M. Atwoop, of Gardiner. It has 
disappeared from our premises by some means or 
other, and we are therefore unable to give its correct 
title, and also the author’s name. Atwood keeps 
for sale every thing in the book and stationery line, 
and is also agent for most the periodicals of the 
day. He is “up and dressed” at all times. 





The following poetical superscription we find 
advertised among the Kit of Jetters at tle Postoffice 
in this village :— 


“Take me to Maine before I get rusty, 
To Mrs. 8. P , who lives in Augusta.” 








The Ice, which “came into port” last fall, and 


wearing and rounding 
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Early Life of Washington. » * Biase oh | stones, are carried along with greater facility than the (Publistiod by vote of the T tee, 
Time wed a oo heat horrors MA NE FARMER, PE gir Nahe glows eg Baty? att i float for « long tina in the water,| xy by am 
of the . 1755. Washington, ema- i” 7 ISDAY, APRIL 11, 1844. ones, ane | bins Gee? SO SES waters Mite agieeaed, aes Sele exeaiaed tato the vege yw, the a 
ciated, oe: and fever, had join-| quam iilis Gaylord. why, Just give course become slackened, they are deposited ina fine and in operation the year pasty ask leavet, 
forward nia Rangers ‘ ‘ ‘ 4 nature as other matter to which 
on te forests in advance. He besought him | Wimas Garton, of Lime Rock Farm, Onondaga same rocks 


they owe their origin. It has been said, that a glass of 
water from the river Ganges at the height of its inunda- 
tions, yields one fourth sediment. The quantity of mud 
brought down by the Yellow river in China, is said to ex- 
ceed two million solid feet per hour. The same, perhaps, 
might be said of the Mississippi and other rapid rivers. 
In all our vast mountains, the slow operation of descending 
currents excavates the soft beds in their lower parts, aod 
the upper parts, being undermined , occasionally fall with a 


have been called ‘‘Nature’s Saws,”” which are incessantly 
at work, cutting down the mountains. 
the surface of dry land is gradually increasing on the globe, 
by the motion of the waters. The depositions from the 
sea and from the rivers are filling up bays, estuaries and 
lakes—all broad, flat valleys, and almost all low and fer- 
tile plains, were once covered with water. The Gulf of 
Mexico is gradually filling up by the sand brought into it 
by the Caribbean sea on the south, and from the vast rivers 


means employed in the economy of nature, to prepare the 
world for the residence of social and civilized man; and 
this agency is still going on by a wonderful series of opera- 
tions. The sea is in some places washing up beaches and 


tending. Harbors and bays are filling up with mad aod 
sand—large tracts of land are forming at the mouths of 
rivers—lakes also are diminishing. The advance of the 
delta of the Rhone into the sea, is proved by many circum- 
stances, and particularly by the facts that an island de- 
scribed by an ancient Latin Geographer, is now far inland, 
and that a location which was a harbor in the year A. D. 
898, is now'three miles from the shore. It is also known 
that Psamodi, which was an island in A. D. $15, is at the 
present time six miles from the sea. It is certain that 
great quantities of solid matter are transported by running 
streams and raging billows; and with respect to lakes and 
ponds, there can be no doulst but they are gradually filling 


tremendous crash, into the wales below. These currents | the 


beds of sand, so that the land around her borders is ex- | 





A the subjects most deeply interes:, 
welfare of the community, that of Selmer othe 
holds a prominent rank. Colleges and a¢,),°" 
may dispense their coon light, but thei, a 
influence must necessarily be confined wi), 
peratively narrow limits. It is to the Saleen 
schools we must look for the genera) gig,” 
that knowledge necessary for the regula,» " " 
‘tion of the estinaty business of life, an 
so intimately connected with the mora! 
community. St is then no matter of surp,,..")° 
our State Legislature has so repeated), viven an 
\tokens of its deep sense of the importance ., ” 
subject. The scaools in this town (we mes oa 
out of the village) present somewhat of yr...” 
their appearance. Some districts have .,,)°. 
been more fortunate in the employment of t..,;.° 
than others. This, however, is what is to bp rt . 
ed; ut happens every year, and will he ppen, be 
haps the proportion of skillful teachers has j... 
large the year past es usual, and yet there... , 
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which many instructors fail. They may bes;, ,,. 
examination, and entitle themselves to 9 cep. 
of literary qualifications; and yet, ina seioc 
inefficient and unprofitable. Such cases jy, ,, 
|eurred this year, and probably occur every y,..,. 
There is, however, another ewe to the pict mee 
portion of those employed have been skj)\j,) ,. | 
efficient. _ 

The first school visited by your Committee was ;, 
District No. 23,—continuation of the winter e',.. 
under the charge of Miss Read. The sehoo) ,. 
small, 22 in number—every thing orderly and poo, 
lar. The Cogmmittee consider Miss Read as»... 
| those who possess an unusually happy talent fy, 1). 
management and instruction of aschool, The e.. 
school has subsequently been in the care of Mice 
Smart, who, we believe, has managed it with g g 
degree of skill and discretion. 

On the seventh of April, the school in Distr. 
No. 20, was visited, then under the charge of Mic 
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quartered with us during winter, took “leave of ab- 
sence” yesterday, under a full sal. We under- 
stand that the river is now open from this place to 
the big pond. 


behind us gave a somewhat different impres-|manded obedience. Two horses were killed | tinued,” and you have to go about in that condition 
sion, in no respect more agreeab!e, however. | under him and four bullets had passed through | perhaps a month, betore you can get the other end 
A huge billow seemed perpetually rising in| his garments. No common fortune preserved | of the story and find relief. 

our reat, cresting and “combing” as it drew | his life. 


Brown—average number 45. Miss Brown hy¢ 
taught six months in succession. The Commies 
did not think that the condition of the schoo! re. 
flected much credit upon the mode of instruction, 


up, and that if the same causes continue as has hitherto 
been in operation, all these bodies of water will finally be 
replaced by dry land. 











; tributing plenty and pleasure wherever it rolls and roars | borne any remarks where the state of t schools 
on her return to France, her fatal ion re- has chewed, and smoked away in tobacco, and | have cost # little something. These chairs are of | Tivers and streams. The water which falls on their | ajong. Those hills by hundreds, which rise without a|appeared unfavorable, had believed such a 
pr i vived, and misery being i to despair, | ¢7#@78, for the last ten years,—or if he should | his own putting together, and are handsome as— | <“™™it*» Sows down in torrents by their lateral surfaces. | name, and terminate our view, supply us with their erystal | Course consistent with the of such visits. 
faa she ed herself by poison. abandon the use of the foul, poisonous Indian |as—as my—you know Jim S— I's youngest In its course it wears away the soil upon which it inces-| spring and use(yl rivulet; but those of a greater and + ag  ommmmer nr 5 tye — tied 
H Need I mention that a young man, 28 years weed for the next coming ten years, he could | gughter?—well, they're all fired preity chair, and ram? wera, tt gms ut» beds of s depth proportions | sblimer order, as the White Monotins, the Green, th Tg ‘act to provide for the education of youl 
apes 30,080 anes, andered at Play i ie eeal or mazal mehine eee of his Phy-| will wear till the day of judgment, providing you elle Tareas cis hier seteron henry ‘Thaatskill, and the ten-fold Alleganics, that ft ‘e's | passed at the first session of the Legislature after 
fortune of and wrested 19,000 {sical or moral » put his hand in his denth.gits eal When 1| time it on jc eect  NennERU ES hchanie vad Posie. give birtl'to | the the State Government, was the 

t get rantankerous abuse them. it carries along portions and fragments iry 





nigh, almost overhanging the taffrail, and often 
throwing a deluge on our deck, making the 
little brig tremble and stagger under the load 
and the shock. It-was now very dangerous 
to stand on the deck, as one of these seas 
might very easily wash a man overboard ; and 
I did not venture beyond the breast work of 
the companion-way. 

Above us hung a dense mass of black cloud, 
covering the whole sky with an unbroken pall 
of darkness, which I never saw equaled in the 
day time, and which only broke for a few mo- 
ments at noon. Around us on every side was 


snow-white crests of the combing waves, while 
while at intervals, with new bursts of the 
storm, torrents of rain fell on us with over- 
whelming force. The sounds of the tempest 
were not less appalling than the sights it pre- 
sented. The whole ocean set up one cease- 
less, howling roar, high and wild—to which 
the wind, rushing through the tense wet rig- 
ging of our vessel, played a solemn and awful! 
bass accompaniment, converting the huge 
cords into gigantic harp-strings, of a strangely 
mournful and dismal tone, varying in note and 
loudness as we flew with arrowy speed down 
the watery way, or struggled more slowly for 
a moment against the towering mass of waters 
around, ere we were lifted and pushed on 
again by the rolling mountain behind us. 


The Paris Hells. 


We extract the following from the address 
of the King’s Advocate, delivered on the 13th 
ult., at the Parish tribunal of Correction, in 
the prosecution of one of the keepers of one of 
the Paluis Royal gambling houses :— 

“When the law against gambling houses 
was promulgated, all honest men eulogised the 
measure. There was not a family that did 
not secretly bless a decision which closed these 
dangerous dens where the fortunes and honor 
of so many unhappy beings were swallowed up. 
It was hoped that the’ passion of gambling, 
that flame which burns and devours, would 
expire of itself from the moment it found no 
more food or victims. This hope, unfortu- 
nately was of short duration. New dens were 
opened by cupidity to those skillful swindlers, 
those thieves of dashing appearance, those dis- 
solute women whom their dissipation has com: 
pelled to seek resources in play, of which their 
guilty dexterity knows how to correct the evil 
chance. Complaints, numerous and energetic, 
have reached the Government. A number of 
the young men enticed into these infamous 
haunts, have been in a short time wholly ruin- 
ed. With several. ruin brought on suicide; 
and here, gentlemen, our duty compels us to 
add another bloody page to the history of play. 
An Englishman named Jacobson, possessed 
of £12,000 a year, had lost all of it at play. 

He resolved to proceed to France in order 
to destroy himselt, (His history is penned by 
himself in his declaration before the Judge 
d’Instruction.) A sum of £30 was all that 
was left him, and with it he could live some 
days more. His ill luck took him to the Vari- 
eties Theatre. He was inthe saloon when 
two women came up to him, and conducted 
him to the house of an individual who now 
stands at your bar. There he lost his thirty 
pounds. Next day he repaired to Courbenoie, 
entered a restaurant, took a copious dinner, 
drank various wines, then cut his veins with a 
razor. Fortunately for him the fumes of the 
wine rendered his hand unsteady. He was 
found bathed in blood, but still breathing; the 
attention immediately paid to him, through the 
zeal and humanity of the mayor of Courbenoie, 
recalled him to life. The King’s advocate 
then dwelt on the many suicides which had 
taken place at Paris, and all of them caused 
by losses at play, adding, ‘I can mention but 
few,out of this fearful catalogue :— 

wife of a highly respectable merchant 


of Paris, after compromising the fortune of her 


more from ee has blown 





Fifteen years after the battle, Wash- 
ington made a journey to the great Kanawha, 
accompanied by Dr. Craik. While exploring 


them, headed by a venerable chief. 
them by an interpreter, the errand on which 
he came,—“I come,” said he, “to behold my 
great father Washington. I have come a 
long way to see him I was with the French 
in the battle of Monongahela. I saw my great 
father on horseback, in the hottest of the bat- 
\tle. I fired my rifle at him many times, and 
|bade my young men also fire their rifles at 
him. 





| not be killed in battle.” This anecdote rests on 
| the authority of Craik, the comrade and friend 

of Washington, the physician who closed his 
eyes. 

Who needs doubt it? Six balls took effect 
in his horses and in his garments. Who does 
not feel the substantial truth of this tradition ? 

Who that has a spark of patriotic or pious 
sentiment in his bosom, but feels an inwerd 
|as-urance that a heavenly presence overshad- 
owed that field of blood, and preserved the 
great instrument of future mercies? Yes, gal- 
‘last and beloved youth, ride safely and fearless 
through that shower of death! ‘Thou art not 
destined to fall in the morning of life, in the 
distant wilderness That wan and wasted 
countenance shall yet be lightened up with the 
sunshine of victory and peace! The days 
are coming, and the years draw nigh, when thy 
heart, now bleeding for thy afflicted country, 


‘ 


triumphant hosts from a war of independence. 
[E£. Everett. 


VentiLation.—The following describes the 





ton Rooms,’ Liverpool, owned by a club of gen- 
tlemen. 

Concealed in the ornamental work of the 
ceiling are apertures communicating with an 
air chamber above, in which is a chimney 
shaft, and in the draught produced by a fur- 
nace in this, the vitiated air is carried off with- 
out producing any -disagreeable currents.— 
Surrounding the whole room below, and form- 
ing the skirting, is a band of minutely perfora- 
ted zine only to be seen on close examination, 
which, by means of the air pipes, communi- 
cates with another air chamber in the vaults 
below. 

Here the air, after being passed through wa- 
ter to remove its impurities, and being brought 
to any required temperature by means of 
steam pipes, is, by a steam engine and a revolv- 
ing fan, driven into the room. So perfectly 
does this system answer, that in the most 
crowded assembly, the temperature of the room 
can be maintained atany required degree of 
the thermometer, and the air is nearly as pure 
as a mountain breeze. So rapidly and yet so 
insensibly is the air removed, that the odor of 
a small quantity of rose water poured into the 
ait chamber is in a few seconds perceptible in 
any part of the room. 








Gotven Dreams.—We know ofa certain 
young man who lately dreamed that he had an 
ingot of gold in his pocket, and that, by some 
of the fortunate vicissitudes of life or of the 
‘land of nod,’ it was all his own! Aroused 
from his slumber by the joyous emotions exci- 
ted by the possession of such a golden treasure, 
he leaped from his bed, and thrusting his hand 
into one of the pockets of his pantaloons, he 
found something had got-in there, if not an 
‘ingot,’ and examining it at the window by the 
midnight moon, had the happiness to see that 
his anticipated ‘ingot of gold,’ had turned to a 


hu ug of tobacco! 
ff Phacach had smoked cigars, and chewed 
tobacco, and had had such a dream, we know 


not how Joseph would have interpreted it, but 
we beg leave to suggest to our young friend 
whose golden ‘vision of the night’ did so van- 





viz:—lf the dreamer ‘all the money, he 


re an ‘ingot of gold’ equal 











a wilderness, a band of Indians approached | 


He told} 


But the Great Spirit turned away the | 
the blue-black ocean, variegated only by the} bullets, and I saw that my great father could | head. 


shall swell with joy, as thou leadest forth her| 


mode of ventilation employed in the ‘Welling- | 


Then they have a beautiful steel plate engraving 
for each number, which are well worth the subscrip- 
tion. The style of the execution of the work is 
| beautiful, and if any one has three dollars to spare, 
and wants one of the very best magazines every 
week for a whole year, he can’t do better than to 
send it on and subscribe for the Rover. ’Pon honor, 
‘he can’t. 








** Huzza! huzza for Wells !”’ 

On entering the passage way that leads to our 
office, on Thursday morning last, we heard loud 
talking, hurraing, singing, and so forth, over our 
We were at a loss to divine the cause and 
meaning of al] this. It was something new. We 
were confident that something uncommon had taken 
place. Not wishing to disturb the actors, and 
having an itching desire to learn the why and 
| wherefore of this unusual “break out,” we proceed- 
ed noiselessly up the stairs to the office door, and 
there halted to listen to what was going on. We 
| Soon learnt the secret. Our “devils,” or “typograph- 
|ical spirits of evil,” or “boys in the office,” were 
having a grand jollification over a couple of new 
Editorial Chairs, that were dropped into our Por- 
ringer the afternoon previous, (Wednesday) by Mr. 
|Moses We tts of this village. We had not seen 
the “critters,” and were therefore perfectly “green.” 
The boys were well aware of this, and were making 
preparation to give us “fits,” to use their own lan- 








| guage, when we should enter the office. 

| “ Now,” said Jeff, “he'll be along shortly, and we 

|must put it to him smart—roar like lions—cause 

| taint every day we get a bite equal to these chairs.” 
“ That’s a fact,” said John; “give him fits—don’t 

spare him a jot—make him cry for quarte.s, or at 

| least for silence.” 

| Yes,” said Russell, “let’s give him goudy, if we 

split our windpipes. How tickled the old chap will 

be when he comes to see ’em.” 

“]T guess ’em old stools will have to walk up loft 
*mazing quick,” said Jeff. “ They'll answer for the 
Polanders to sit on, but they aint the things for a 
man of the editor’s trouserloons.” 

Here there was a pause, and we descended the 
stairs lightly, and passed through the entry to the 
outer door. We then wheeled about and walked 
back at our usual pace, opened the door and went 
in. The moment we made our ingress, the boys 
formed a line and bellowed out Justily— 

“ All ready,” said Jeff, acting as captain, “Three 
cheers for Wells! Hurra! hurra!! hurra!!!” 

“ What is the trouble, my lads?” asked we. 

“No trouble, unless you make it,” replied Capt. 
Jeff, with an air of authority. “ Three cheers for 
Wells,” continued he. 


possible, which frightened old Chanticleer and his 
two companions, and set their gab going ; and tak- 
ing the boys, the rooster, and the hens together, 
they made something of a noise—they gave us fits 
with a vengeance ! 

“ Hush, hush, hush,” said we. “What does this 
uproar mean? Pray, explain the matter.” 

“ Don’t see those bran-fired new chairs there, do 
you ?” said John, pointing to the same, which were 
placed beside our table. “ Do you take, now ?” 

“We have no objection to taking a chair,” said 
we. “Come, no more of your nonsense, but give 
us the history of the chairs,” 

“Well,” said Jeff, “I'll tell you the whole story, 
if you will agree to give three cheers for Wells 
when I’ve done. What say, will you go it ” 

“ All right—go on,” said we. 

“ Well, now, the story can be told in half a min- 
ute. That article in to-day's paper was what done 
the chore. Wells read that, and being a right down 
clever man as you'll find in seven cities and ten 
plantations, he took pity en you, and brought these 
chairs in as a present. I expect he had his eye on 


Pil buy my chairs and other fixins of Welle.” 








Here they roared out aga'n, louder than before, if 


that passage of scripture which reads something in 


think he’s a liberal man, as the gold on these must 


take my “blossom” home, and go to keeping house, 





The weather—O, how delightful! The snow 
has, the most of it, disappeared; and the girls— 
O “hevings”!!—are out upon the lawns and in the 
streets, “as thick as hasty-pudding.” 








Written for the Farmer. 


Motion of the Waters.—No., 4. 


BY JOHN 8S. LYNDE. 


In my preceding numbers, 1 marked out the motion of 
the waters from the earth through the air to the heavens, 
and thence back again; it is now my business to show its 
motion and action on the surface of the globe. This is the 
most useful department of my subject, for it will show the 
great revolutions which the soil of the earth has been sub- 
jected; how, in some instances, lakes have been filled up, 
in others deep ravines have been formed—and also how 
whole districts have been ruined in consequence of rivers 
having changed their beds—how considerable tracts of 
land have been accumulated, or sometimes swept away by 
the force of mountain torrents. When rain falls on the 
surface of the earth, it continues making its way down- 
wards, through the pores and crevices of the ground. 
When several drops meet in their subterraneous passage, 
they unite and form a little rivulet—this, in its progress, 
meets with other rivulets of a similar description, and they 
pursue their course together within the earth; and if this 
circumstance takes place in mountain districts, this rivulet 
will find a vent, either on the declivity of the mountain, or 
in the valley beneath. When a spring once issues at the 
surface of the earth, it continues its course externally, 
seeking always a lower surface; and as it purls along, it is 
constantly receiving tributaries till it acquires a force sufli- 
cient to hollow out the ground, casting up the earth on 
each side, eating a passage through every thing that op- 
poses it, and digging a channel for itself. The melted 
snow that falls from the hills, the overflow of ponds, and 
the tributary supplies of many brooks and rivulets, that fall 
into it, swell it into a large river, and dignify it with a 
naine. Thus fortified and enlarged, it proudly steers its 
course along the sides of spacious meads, and verdant 
fields—it makes the tour of hills and mountains, and wan- 
tonly meanders, at once enriching and adorning the wide 
extended plains. We can thus see the whole earth delved 
and furrowed with these long channels to facilitate the 
course of the waters ‘hat are to run in them. 

Not only in all continents, but also in the smallest 
islands, there are mountains at different distances from one 
another—some higher, some lower, from which there lies a 
gradual, though sometimes, unperceivable descent to the 
sea. Now the sources of rivers are purposely lodged in 
the interior of these eminences, that the waters, by the 
height of their fall, may acquire such a degree of accelera- 
tion as to be able to impel the preceding waters with a 
force sufficient to surmount any little risings which may 
oppose them, through the inequality of the earth’s surface. 
These are nature’s canals, stretched over the surface of the 
globe, serving as the great high-ways of those countries 
through which they pass. In speaking of diluvial action, 
it will be well to remark, that the impelling force of water 
is as its velocity. It has been said that a velocity of water 
equal to three inches per second, is sufficient to tear up fine 
clay—six inches per second, fine sand—twelve inches per 
second, fine gravel, and three feet per second, small stones. 
It is obvious, however, that the depth of the water will 
influence these results, and that the power of moving 
bodies will be in proportion to its depth and velocity. 
From what I have already said, it will be understood, that 
the water collected in the cavity of the ocean, is carried b& 
the winds to the top of the most elevated mountains, where 
it is precipitated in rain, and forms torrents, which return 
with various degrees of rapidity, into the common reser- 
voir. This uninterrupted motion and fall must gradually 
attenuate and wear away the hardest rocks, and carry their 
dust to distances more or less considerable. The action of 
the air and the varying temperatures of the atmosphere, 
facilitate the attenuation and the destruction of the rocks. 
Heat dries their surface, and renders it more accessible 
and more penetrable to the water which succeeds—cold 
divides them, by freezing the water which has entered into 
their texture—the air itself affords the carbonic acid, 
which attacks the limestone, and causes it to crumble to 
pieces—the oxygen unites to the iron and caleines it—and 
the action of the water which clears the surface, carries 
away the products of decomposition, and makes prepara- 
tion for a succeeding process of the same nature. The 
first effect of the rain is, therefore, to depress the moun- 
tains. But the stones which compose them must resist in 
proportion to their hardness; and we ought not to be sur- 


primitive rocks may be considered as the source or origin 


stones as it loosens in its course. These scones, rolled 
| along by the water, must strike together, and break off 





water, a new mechanical power is vbtained by the attrition 
of sand and pebbles, borne along by the violence of the 
stream. Rapid streams charged with foreign matter, and 
thrown against their rocky sides, will, im the course of 
time, produce excavations, in consequence of which, rocks 
are often undermined and precipitated into their beds. The 
water being thus obstructed, accumulates, and cuts for 
itself a new channel, taking with it an additional quantity 
of earth. In this manner, also, the stream is often made to 
take a new direction, perhaps obliquely across the valley 
through which it runs. The unequal hardness of the soil 
is another cause of change in the direction of streams, and 
so also are logs of wood, leaves, and other matters with 
which streams are often charged. When from these, or 
other causes, a current is made to deviate from its course, 
it gradually wears a crevice into the opposite bank, where 
the water for a moment accumulates, and then receiving a 
different direction from the lower side of the curve, shoots 
across to the opposite side, where a similar curve is soon 
formed, and the water made to re-cross the channel as be- 
fore. Thus we often see brooks and rivers crossing and 
re-crossing the valleys through which they run, many 
times; and sometimes, alter taking a wide sweep, return- 
ing again nearly to the point where the same water had 
passed, an hour, or many hours before. When this hap- 
pens it is often the case that, during some overflow of the 
stream, the water cuts across the isthmus, and thus forms 
an island. 
takes a new direction at that particular poiot, but often 
the foundation is thus laid for considerable changes below 
the islan!. 
serpentine windings not only take place in small brooks, 
but in the largest rivers, and thus become the means of 
I-velling and fertilizing tracts of country of greater or less 
extent. It is to the untiring mobility of the waters that is 
derived a vast advantage to agricultue. Their perpetual 
motion is forever turning up a virgin soil for the sustenence 
of the vegetable productions of the earth. The destruction 
of mountains, and the formation of soils for the support of 
the vegetable tribes are a part of a regular series of opera- 
tions in the wise economy of natnre. These operations are 
wearing down those portions of the earth which are not 
capable of being cultivated, thus improving the cultivated 
portions, and fitting them for the more abundant production 
of vegetables, so necessary to the existence and comfort of 
the numerous inhabitants of the globe. We have before 
observed that water first ascends in vapor, and then de- 
scends in snow and rain, either upon the mountains or up- 
ou the plains—that which falls upon the mountains finds 
proper vases or reservoirs wherein it is collected, thence 
gently stealing out in springs, which grow into rivers, and 


When earthy matter has been once mixed with running | 


In comsequence of this, the water not only | 


[See Comstock’s Geology, page 39.} These | 


The school was subsequently in the charge of Mic 
Knowles, and again under Miss Brown. A fry 
weeks previous to the close she was induced ty y. 
adopt a different course and the effects were yor 
apparent. , 

he school in the 7th District, was visited jy 
April, then taught by Mr. Bussell—whole number 
33. The summer school in this district was kept 
by Miss Colman, and the present winter by Mr. 
Bussell again. This district may consider itse|t as 
fortunate, both in its winter and summer sch) 
both of which were well kept. 

The summer school in District No. }, was k ot 
by Miss M. Gaslin—present 50—about the Usual 
number. It was visited in June and in August,— 
At neither time did the school appear in so good 
condition as could be wished. The winter schoo! 
was kept by Mr. Meigs. It did not appear wel! at 
first visiting, and was rather noisy at the last, but 
the progress it made in reading, gramuiar and arith- 
metic was quite respectable. 

The summer and winter school in District No, 
2], was kept by Miss Pillsbury—J9 scholars—sc hoo! 
in fine order and every thing reflected credit upon 
the teacher. 

In District No. 11, the summer schoo! was kept 
by Miss Lawson, and the winter school is now keep- 
ing under the charge of Mr. Bussell, of whom we 
have before spoken. Number of scholars, 35. 

The summer schvol in District No. 18, was kept 
by Miss Furbush. She did not succeed very weil 
in the management of this school, aud we believe 
| quit it sooner than she at first expected. The win- 
| ter school was instructed by Mr. Lancaster. Jt was 
| Visited at the commencement; but, by a misappre- 
| hension as to the time of closing, it was not visited 
jasecond time. With what success therefore, he 
taught, is not known to your Committee. 

The summer school in District No. 2, was kept 
by Miss Brown, and the winter school by Mr. Hus- 
sey. We believe Mr. Hussey has kept this school 
two seasons. We have no doubt he has done al! 
he could for the benefit of the school; but he did 
not appear to the Committee to possess al! that ski!| 
in teaching which was desirable. 

In the 10th District, the summer school was kept 
by Miss Woodward, and the winter school by Mr. 
Dillingham. These are both set down by the Com- 
mittee in the class of good and successful teachers. 

In the 3d District, the winter school was kept by 
Mr. Smiley. Few teachers excel him in the happy 
faculty of managing aod instructing a school. 

District No. 8 The winter school taught by Mr. 
Hewins, The Committee thought it their duty to 
suggest some alterations in the manner of conduct- 
ing this school, which it is feir to presume were du- 











stem their course towards the sea, over the surface of the 


penetrates deep into the earth, does, perhaps, in some mea- 
sure, return through the passages under the ground to the 
common rendezvous of waters. Here is the utility of moun- 
tains. As for the rains that descend immediately upon the 
plains, they either soon run off or evaporate, whereas the 
mountains feed them with constant supplies. We therefore 
may infer that those grand revolutions of the globe, by 
which new mountains or continents are elevated from the 
womb of the ocean, are parts of the same series, extending 
through ages of indefinite duration, and connecting all the 
successive phenomena of the natural universe. We can see 
in them the wisdom of a beneficent Creator, who has contin- 
ued such vast magazines in the atmosphere above those 
mountains, from which are showered down the treasures 
of water upon their summits, which, by descending from 
story to story, diffuses its refreshing streams over the 
plains below, and gives life and verdure to every vegetable 
tribe, and moreover beautifies and enriches the whole 
earth. Many parts of nature, which the untutored eye can 
see no communication or connection, have oftentimes an 
intimate relation to one another. Those lofty mountains, 
which lift their hoary heads in the distance, may seem to 
outward appearance to have neither use nor comeliness, 
but they are highly beneficial, as they serve in every plan, 
to collect at all times such a quantity of water as is neces- 
sary to the promotion of those rivers, which are, as it 
were, the very bonds of society, and no less necessary to 
the subsisteace of animals and vegetables. Does any on2 
wish to take a view of what may be termed the aqueous 
machinery of the land, the sources of springs, and the 
courses of rivers, let him stand upon the summit of some 
lofty mountain, and let his ravished eye wander over the 
varied beauties of the vales beneath, the shady groves, the 
spacious meads, the fields of corn, the beautiful seats, the 
flocks and herds, and the crowded villages, and ask him- 
self what is the cause of all this beauty, richness and vari- 


snag : Z ' ety? The will come home to his mind, nothing but : q 

h through which have been rated | ish in smoke, or end in such an unwelcome ee ae wee giveth to the poor, lendeth to | prised when we observe peaks which have braved the de- ma bdr which I stand, that bese avn =| ae re sth up prinotpell “eee iaeiee 
Hs at 150,000 francs, separated from him and with |‘gvid pro quo,’ that common sense, and common | the Lord.” Perhaps that’s not a correct quotation, | structive action of time, and still remain to attest the prim-| the water, and that majestic river which lashes ar und its | taken at the time, or immediately after, visiting the 
ai her son retired to London. ‘here she had be- | @rithmetic would in his dream as follows, | but it is the spirit of the passage, at any rate, [| itive level of the mountains which have disappeared. The 


base and carries it off, gliding through the vale, and dis- 


the Lawrence, the Comecticut, the Hudson, the Delaware, 
the Alleganies, the Potomac, the James, &c., and though 
these mountains themselves, may be as sterile as they 





The winter school in the 16th District, was in- 
earth, watering and enriching the valleys and plains as | structed by Mr. Cook. 


they sweep along—that which falls upon the plains and | ry—several scholars, large and forward—schoo! or- 


ly regarded. [t was not visited a second time. 
It was visited 22d of Janua- 


derly and well behaved. The method of instruction 
| needed amendment, and some more energy would 
have been desirable in the teacher. 

Mr. Foster kept the winter school in District No. 
| 15. Here too was manifested a very common error 
in the mode of instruction—that of telling the schol- 
ar and saving him the trouble of exercising his own 
powers. In some branches the school appeared 
twleradly well—in others not so well. 

In the Sth District, Mr. Briggstaught. The Com- 
mittee considered this school in very fine order and 
under a course of instruction hardly exceptionable 
in any point. Mr. Briggs is askillful teacher. The 
— school was kept by Miss Glidden, and we'll 

ept. 

in the 22d District, Mr. Weaver has been teach- 
ing. He has been engaged there the present and 
the last season, for about seven mouths. The school 
has several good scholars, who appeared well ; but, 
if we are not mistaken, the school generally did not 
exhibit very strong evidence of skill in its manage- 
ment. We think the amount of money expended 
there, would justify the expectation of a more ad- 
vanced state of the school ly. 

In District No. 6, Mr. Thomas taught the school. 
This right be considered a model school. The 
course of instruction here, embraced the modern 
improvements in the art of teaching more fully than 
we have elsewhere witnessed, and the effect upon 
the school was very obvious, It was a short school 
—of but few weeks continuance—but we believe 
more rea) benefit was derived to the school in those 
few weeks, than is sometimes realized in as many 
months. All was kindness on the part of the feacher 
and the scholar. No boisterous scolding, or loud 
stern threats, broke from the teacher; and no un- 
necessary noise and disturbance on eon = the 
scholar—(two I t r.) in har~ 
acter of Mr. Thomas are combined, as we believe, 
the elements of a first rate teacher. 


schools. The committee would willingly bave tor- 
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would not have accompl 

characteristic was its provision 

in each town, of a 

getic superintending i 

schools under their supervision. 

in the judgment of the Legi that the fe 

qualifications of teachers ld be inquired into— 

the schools were to be examined and pur from 

incompetent and unskillful teachers. W t such 

a provision the law would have been comparatively 

powerless. Now the main features of that law re- 

main to the present time, and if its objects are to be 

accomplished, the committee must do their duty 

however painful. If the town wish to be informed 

of the condition of the schools, the convictions of 

the committee must be laid before them; and, al- 

though the committee lay no claim to infallibility in 

their judgment, yet such as it is they here respect- 

fully submit. JOS. R. ABBOT, 

A. R. NICHOLS. 

Augusta, Feb. 2, 1844. 








28th Congress—Ist Session. 


Tuespay, March 26. 

Senate.—Mr. Buchanan presented several peti- 
tions, one from Philadelphia, one for the annexation 
of Texas, one from the Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce, six from Philadelphia in favor of the 
tariff of 42, and some others. 

Mr. Bates presented a memorial from Massa- 
chusetts, remonstrating against the admission of 
Texas. 

Some discussion occurred upon a private claim 
of James M. McIntosh for extra pay, to wit: $2000 
for pay as commander of the Constellation. The 
claim was allowed. 

The tariff question was then taken up and Mr. 
Benton resumed his speech. 

Hovuse.—The unfinished business of yesterday 
was first taken up, being the motion of Mr. Hamlin 
to reconsider the vote by which the amendment 
offered by Mr. W. J. Brown to Mr, J. P. Kenne- 
dy’s resolution was rejected. That motion having 
been negatived, the subject was passed over, and 
Messrs. Brown and White obtained permission, 
under a suspension of the rules, to make explana- 
tions regarding the opinions attributed to Mr. Clay 
in the amendment above referred to. 

The House then resolved itself into Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, and procee- 
ded to the consideration of the bill repealing the act 
of 1842, by which the second regiment of dragoons 
were converted into a rifle regiment. The commit- 
tee reported the bill to the House, and it was passed 
by a vote of 94 to 86. 








Wepnespay, March 27. 


Senate.—Messrs. Pearce and Francis presented 
petitions from both their respective States remon- 
strating against disturbing the tariff of ’42, 

Mr. Bayard reported a bill in favor of paying 
Peter Von Schmidt for translating a work on hemp 
from the Russian language intothe English. Read 
twice and referred. 

Col. Merrick wanted tocall up his Post Office 
bill, which was made the order of the day ; but it 
was passed by informally, in order to give Mr. Sim- 
mons an opportunity to make a speech upon the 
tariff. 

Mr. Simmons then rose and proceeded with his 
speech against any alteration of the present tariff. 
Without concluding, Mr. Simmons gave way to a 
motion to adjourn. 

House.—Messrs. Barnard and Phenix took their 
seats to-day for the first time since their recent 
sickness. 

Mr. Schenck of Ohio, moved to take up the joint 
resolution from the Senate, that Congress would 
adjourn on the 27th of May.—He moved to suspend 
the rules, and demanded the yeas and nays. 

The House refused to suspend, yeas 88,—nays 81. 

Bills were then introduced to incorporate the 
Odd Fellows’ Lodge, and the Grand Masonic Lodge 
of the District of Columbia. 

They were both laid on the table. 

Several members declared, that although they 
were good and true masons, yet they were opposed 
to any act of incorporation for any of those Lodges. 

Mr. McConnell said he was a free and accepted 
Mason. Masonry had existed 6000 years without 
any legislative enactment, and could live on 6000 
longer. He voted to lay it on the table. It was 
laid on the table.—Ayes, 132, noes 30. 

Mr. Hopkins, chairman of the Post Office Com- 
mittee, in answer to an inquiry said he would make 
a report this week if he had an opportunity to do so. 
He also wanted to report a bill to put a stop to al; 
expresses as soon as possible. 

The House then went into Committee of the 
Whole, Mr. Weller in the chair, and took up the 
bill making appropriations for the army. 

Mr. Brinckerhoff moved to strike off all the su- 
pernumerary lieutenants. There were too many of 
them, and they were idle and insolent. 

The House adjourned without taking the question. 


Truurspay, March 28. 

Senate.—A number of petitions were presented 
against the new tariff bill. 

Several private bills were acted on. 

Mr. Simmons then resumed his speech upon the 
tariff. 

Hovse.—Mr. Dromgoole from the committee of 
Ways and Means made a report that the Treasury 
notes issued by Mr. Spencer about a year ago were 
issued without authority of law. : 

A bill was reported by the Select committee un 
Retrenchment to cut down the pay of the officers 
of the Navy from 20 to 35 per cent. The bill was 
read twice and referred. 

Mr. McKay then reported a resolution from the 
Committee of Ways and Means, making the new 
Tariff bill the special order of the day for Tuesday 
the 9th of April next, and that it be considered from 
day to day until it be disposed of. 

The motion to make it the special order for the 
Oth of April was lost,—ayes 72, nays 66—two thirds 
being required. 

Mr. McKay then gave notice that on the 9th of 
April he should move to take up the tariff bill, and 
that he should so move from day to day till it has 
been disposed of. 

The Honse then went into Committee of the 
Whole and resumed the consideration of the bil! 
making appropriations for the army. But without 
coming to any determination the House adjourned. 


Fray, March 29. 

Senate.—Memorials were presented in the Se- 
nate from Pennsylvania and Maryland, (about ten 
of them from Pa.)-remonstrating against any inter- 
ference with the present tariff. Also a memorial 
from Bucks county, against the annexation of Tex- 
as. 

The joint resolution from the committee on the 
Library, authorizing the purchase of marble busts 
of all the Presidents, from Hirom Powers, the 
American sculptor, at an expense not exceeding 
$50 each, was called up ——— : 

Mr. Merrick, of Ms, poll gg ie bill to aon 
the rates of postage, &c. Mr. M. spoke at grea’ 
length in defence of the bill, and took occasion 
to remark, that the great object was backed by the 
memorials of 11,000 of the people and the resolu- 
tions of several of State Legislatures. He regret 
ted that his bill was the Postmaster 
eral and the whole official corps connected with the 
Post Office de nt. 

Hovsr.—Mr. Schenck moved to end the 
rules to take up the joint resolution tor ¢ 
Congress on the 27th of May. The House 
ayes 80, noes 64. Two thirds not voting 


The House then went into Committee of the 
Whole, Mr. Weller in the chair, and took up the 
bili from the Committee on Retrenchment to reduce 








Mr. Hale said the office of Major General was 
about as useful as the fifth wheel of a coach. 
He went for retrenchment. 

Mr. Adams said it was owing to the disorders 
that sprung up in the army auring the last war, that 
this office of Major General had been retained in 
the army. He would say nothing about the rela- 
tive merits of Gen. Scott and Gen. Gaines, 

The Committee refused to abolish the office. 

The discussion was going on when the Commit- 
tee rose, and the House adjourned. 


Sarurpay, March 30. 

The Senate did not sit. 

Hovuse.—A communication was received from 
the Secretary of War justifying the arrest of Lieut. 
Bragg by order of General Scott, although he was 
a witness before a committee of Congress. 

The Hovse went into coinmittee of the whole, 
and took up the bill to reduce the pay of the officers. 

On the section to allow $600 a year for chaplains 
for the army. . 

Mr. Pettit moved to abolish the office. 

This was opposed by Mr. Holines, Mr. Hamlin, 
Mr. J. R. Ingersoll, &c. 

It looked like leading to a long rambling discus- 
sion about religion, travelling on the Sabbath by 
Mr.Clay &c. 

Finally, at the suggestior of Mr. Steenrods, Mr. 
Pettit withdrew his motion, and the committee rose 
without deciding on the bill. Adjourned. 





Died, in New York, on the 14th inst., after 
a long and painful illness, Mrs. Anna Clapp, 
aged SO years. Thisdady (Mrs. Clapp) was 
the nearest of kin to Dr. btomin Franklin. 
She was the daughter of John Coleman, of 
Nantucket, who removed with his family to 
Westchester County, in the State of New 
York, before the Revolution; and his father 
was Nathaniel Coleman, a celebrated Quaker, 
who was the first man in America that preach- 
ed and wrote against slavery. This preacher 
(Nathaniel Coleman) was the son of John Cole- 
man the first, who was the third English child 
born on Nantucket, and his father, Isaac Cole- 
man, was the first white man who set foot upon 
that Island, after its discovery. . Isaac Coleman 
was of the Baptist persuasion, and was driven 
out of Salisbury, in Massachusetts, by the Pu- 
ritans, for religion’s sake, and fled with one 
Macy in a small open boat to Nantucket, then 
inhabited by two tribes of Indians, at war with 
each other. The maternal ancestor of Frank- 
lin was the daughter of the above-named Qua- 
ker preacher, and was the grandmother, of 
Franklin. Mrs. Clapp was a Revolutionary 
Whig, and was atthe surrender of Burgoyne’s 
army. She was a staunch friend of her coun- 
try, and always rejoiced, as well in the last 
war as in that of the Revolution, over the vic- 
tories of her countrymen. Her husband’s fa- 
ther, a rich farmer of Westchester County, 
lent General Washington a large sum of mo- 
ney at a time when his troops were mutinous 
for lack of pay. The sum was $20,000 in 
hard cash, at that time of vast value to the 
general. The voucher for this loan was de- 
stroyed accidentally by fire, and Washington 
dying shortly afterwards, no renewal of the cer- 
tificate could be obtained, and the country to 
this day remains indebted for that timely and 
munificent Joan no portion of which has ever 
yet been discharged or repaid.— Pledeian. 


Recent Vartuaste American Invention.— 
One of the most elegant coverings for beds is the 
fabric which be rs the name of Marseilles quilt. It 
is woven in the hand looms of Europe, and as that | 
mode of manufacture is slow and requires an expe- 
rienced workman to each loom, it has not hitherto 
been made in this country, but imported from 
abroad. 

An ingenious artisan in Massachusetts, we are 
told, has invented a method of making Marseilles 
quilts with as much facility as the common brown 
sheeting which costs nine cents a yard. A power 
loom driven by steam, involves the beautiful tissues 
finished with great regularity and symmetry; the 
figures on its surface exhibiting almost every varie- 
ty of pattern. A little girl, or any unexperienced 
person may tend several looms at once. The price 
of the fabric can only exceed that of common brown 
sheeting in the cost of the material, inasmuch as 
the labor of producing it is no greater. 

Ingrain carpets, which form the principal cover- 
ing of our floors, are also woven in Europe by hand 
looms, and the expense of employing the necessary 
workmen has hindered the extensive introduction of 
the minufacture into this country. The person to 
whom we have already alluded, has invented a pow- 
er loom for weaving ingrain carpets, with the same 
rapidity that the looms of our factories turn out the 
plainest and coarsest fabrics. A certain rich capi- 
talist at the eastward, has extended, we are told, 
eighty thousand dollars in assisting the inventor in 
his various experiments to bring it to perfection, 
which he has at length succeeded in doing. A lit- 
tle girl stands at the machinery and tends four or 
five looms, which jerk out the finished fabric with 
incredible rapidity. As the principal expense of 
making this kind of carpeting has hitherto been the 
cost of the labor, the price will be greatly reduced 
by this invention. Its author has been offered, we 
have been assured, eighty thousand pounds for the 
patent right in England, but this, his obligations to | 
the capitalist who furnished him with the means of 
bringing it to pertection, forbid hi: to accept. 

[N. Y. Eve. Post. 





The Army of the United States.—From a report 
just published, it appears that the regular army of the 
country consists of 8,000 men, and costs the nation 
the annual sum of $8,000,000. This would be $1,000 
foreach man. The pay of a private is given at $96 

rannum, and his clothing and rations would per- 
wt amount to as much more, making about $200 

rannum. The pay and expenses of the officers, 
including the general officers, is stated at about $2,- 
200,000, leaving about $5,000,000 for the expenses 
of the War Departn ent, the salaries of the Secretary 
of War, the heads of the Indian and Pension De- 
partment, clerks, &c. 





Tue Sreamer Aveusta.—This staunch steam- 
er, recently built at New York, for a freight boat 
from the Kennebec to Boston, arrived here last 
Thursday, and left again last Monday for Boston. 
She is moved by Ericson’s propellers; but has sails 
sufficient to enable her to take the benefit of the 
wind when fair. She has og oC a for rs 
30 passen Capt. Davis Blanchard comma 
her. Aaches aati of the same class, and built 
for the same purpose, will be iaunched from the 
yard of Mr. Johnson Rideout, in this town, this 
week. Both boats are owned by the company own- 
ing the steamer Penobscot.—| Bath Inquirer. 
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“a For the Farmer. 
Parents axp Guarpians.—Be careful how you 


{repose confidence in others by intrusting them} 


with money designed for the educaiion of your 
Children. Jn a certain School District, in the 
County of Kennebec, the amount of money for 
the support of Schools the past year, was not suppo- 
sed by the members of the District to be expended 
by the sum of 6 or 88, but upon inquiring of the 
Town Treasurer, it was found that the School Agent 
had certified to the Selectmen that he had expended 
that sum for the benefit of the School, which had not 
been done. The money was paid him and deducted 
from that designed to educate the children. We 
are careful to urge the propriety, and necessity, of 
watching our public officers, and ought we not to 
watch our petty affairs with as much vigilance as 
those clothed with more authority. 

I write the above hoping that it may have a saln- 
tary effect upon subordinate officers, as well as to 
induce those who are intrusted with children and 
youth, to watch their officers, and see that the money, 
raised for the benefit of Scholars, is not squandered, 
but judiciously expended. 

A FRIEND To Paimary Scuoo.s. 





Los$ or THe Scnooner Srerpixe.—Captain 
Lincoln, of the schooner Sterling, arrived in town 
last evening, brings information of the loss of his 
vessel on Long Beach, seven tiles south of Sandy 
Hook. He left Sagna la Grand Cuba, on the 14th 
of March, and was wrecked on Saturday morning 
last. He was compelled to cut away both masts to 
save the vessel. David Gorham, Ist officer, How- 
ard Austin, and Warren Rodius, seamen, al! of 
Nobleborough, Maine, were drowned. The schoon- 
er was insured in Boston. The rest of the crew 
were saved.—[N. Y. True Sun, April 2d. 





The steamer Ossage, bound down from Yazoo with 
a cargo of 600 bales of cotton, caught fire nearly 
opposite Jefferson College, night before last, says 
the N. O. Republican of March 234, and was con- 
sumed to the water’s edge when she sunk. Very 
little of the cotton was saved. 
lost. A portion of the passengers, who barely es- 
caped with their lives, were brought down last 
night on the Diana. 





The Riclimond Compiler, of March 30th, says :— 
“The vessel reported by us yesterday as being 
burnt near Pickett’s wharf, some forty miles down 
the river, proves to be the schr. Jane, Vickers, of 
and from Baltimore, for this city, with sundry mer- 
chandise and a deck load of lunber. Captain Vick- 
ers and his whole crew perished in the flames of 
the burning vessel—not a soul is left io tell the 
tale! Capt. Phillips, of the Hyrcanius, reported 
under the marine head, Jay near the Jane. All was 
right, when he last saw her, Wednesday night. 
Thursday morning she burnt down to the water, 
and her captain and crew d@id! The names and 
number of the crew are known only in Baltimore.’ 





Woot Marxet.—We learn that during the pre- 
sent week a large lot of first quality Saxony wool 
has been sold in this county for 50 cents per pound, 
cash. This is the best sale that has been made 
this season.— [Poughkeepsie Eagle. 





Died February 11, at the residence of his son, in 
Woodury township, Bedford courty, Pa., Kifer, a 
Revolutionary soldier of 1775, who liad attained the 
age of one hundred and ten years and six months. 





(GP Ex-Governor William Carroll, of Tennessee, 
died in Nashville, on the 23d ult. 


Later from St. Domingo, 

The brig Lion, Capt. Sampson, from Cape Hayti- 
en, 17th ult. arrived at tlis port April 2d. Capt. 
Sampson reports that 2500 troops left Cape Haytien 
en the 15th ult. for St. Jago, about six days’ march 
from Cape Haytien, a city said to be strongly furti- 
fied, and will be well defended. 2000 more troops 
were yet to leave for the imterior. 

The Spanish part of the island have revolted 
against the present government, and the new Presi- 
dent, Herad, is collecting the whole military force 
of the French population, with a view to quell the 
rebellion at once. One of King Chrisiopher’s offi- 
cers, a black man, Gen. Pierrot, commands the di- 
vision of the north, and was at Cape Haytien on the 
16th ult. 

The Merchants’ Exchange Reading Room has a 
letter on file which speaks of the arrangements and 
equipments of the troops, the pay of the Haytien 
soldiers, and other interesting particulars. 

This emeule has given quite a blow to mercantile 
operations, and there is trouble and consternation 
on every side. The Rocket, Hardy, was detained 
at Cape Haytien by the disturbances. [Bust. Post. 





Late News from India— Tremendous Battles.—The 
Gibralter Chronicle, of March 5th, brought by the 
barque Douglass, at New York from Palermo and 
Gibraltar, contains a brief summary of the news by 
the overland mail, the advices from Bombay being 
to the Ist of February. 

The principal intelligence is that hostilities had 
broken out in Gwailor between the British and the 
natives (Mahrattas.) Three battles had been fought, 
which were vigorously contested by tbe Mahrattas, 
and in which, though they were defeated, they in- 
flicted a severe loss on the British. The list gives 
141 as the number of the latter killed, and 865 
wounded, ‘The Mahrattas are said to have had be- 
tween four and five thousand killed and wounded. 

The fort of Gwailor surrendered to the British, 
after the defeat of the Mahrattas, and several of 
the native chiefs made their submission. 





BOSTON MARKET, April 6. 

Friour. Holders are becoming less firm. The closing 
rates are for Genesee, 5 18, common, and 5 37 a 5 50 for 
fancy brands. Ohio, $5, cash; Georgetown, $5; Fred- 
ericksburg, 475 a 481; Howard street, 487 a 494; 
Philadelphia, 4 Sl a 4.87; Richmond, $5; all cash. Rye 
Flour, 3 62 a 3 68. » 

Gratin. The demand for Corn exceeds the supply, and 
consequently nie have an upward tendency. Sales of 
Southern Yellow, flat, 54a 55c, and White 50c; Southern 
- 68c; Southern Oats 32 a 33c, and North River 34 a 


BRIGHTON MARKET, Monday, April I. 

At market, 270 Beef Cattle, 20 pairs Working Oxen, 
300 Sheep, and 1800 Swine. 

Prices—Beef Cattle—Prices have further advanced. 
We quote extra 5 50 a 5 75; first quality $5 a 5 50; sec- 
ond quality 4 50 a $5; third quality $42 450. A yoke 
or two of large cattle were sold for a trifle more than our 
— quotations. 

orking Oxen—Sales at $75, 80, 82 and 88. 

Sheep—From 2 75 to 425. 

Swine—Lots to peddle 5c for sows and 6c for barrows. 
Large barrows 4 3-4 a 5c; at retail 5 1-2 to 7c. 


MARRIED, 
In this town, by L. Cushing, Esq., Nathaniel C. 
ad ing, Esq iel C. Dutton 
In Corinna, Ezekiel Andrews, aged 18, to Mrs Ann C. 


aged 80; Jonathan Estis to Sarah : 
of Lisbon, aged 67, to Miss Sally John- 








There were no lives | } 
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TAILORING 
AT THE SHOP OF ALL COLOURS, 
V ILL be executed in a better style, and at a 
cheaper rate, than at any other shop on the 
Kennebec River. 
GARMENTS CUT at any hour in the day, from 
8 A. M. to 5 P. M., and warranted to fit, for a small- 
er sum than is charged by any other establishment in 
town. Let those who doubt, call and see. 
WM. H. CHISAM. 
Augusta, April 3, 1844. 15 


NOTICE. 
HE subscribers have sold their Stock in trade to 
Lewis P. Meav & Co., who will continue the 
HARDWARE business at the Old Stand, where 
we invite our former customers to call and examine a 
Full Assortment of New Goods just opening. 
A. B. LINCOLN & CO. 
N. B. Mr. Lincowwn will remain for the present 
at the old stand, where those wishing to settle their 
demands with him, are invited to call immediately. 
Augusta, April 5, 1844. 15 








Mardware Noti ce. 


ew subscribers have purchased the stock of 
Hardware of A. B. Lincoln & Co., and will con- 
tinue the business at the Old Stand, where we shall 
keep a full assortment of Hardware, Cutlery, Tron 
& Steel, Glass, Nails, Stoves, Fire Frames, Tin 
Ware, Sheet Lead and Lead Pipe, and every article 
usually kept in a Hardware and Stove Store. Those 
wishing to purchase goods in the above line are invit- 
ed to give us a call, at the 


Ist & 2d Doors North of the Post Office. 
LEWIS P. MEAD & CO. 


N. B. For sale as above, Barnaby & Mooer’s 
Double Mould Board Side Hill § Levl Land Ploughs, 
for the Counties of Kennebec, Somerset and Frank- 


order. 
Augusta, April 5, 1844. 15 


NOTICE. 


HE subscriber will sell, or let for the season, 

one of the BULLS which he obtained at Alba- 
ny, and the other will be kept at his Farm the ensu- 
ing season. This is a rare opportunity for farmers to 
improve their breed of cattle, as these animals are 
not related to any stock in the State, and are from 
the best blood in New York. The subscriber has for 
sale three Bull Calves of their get, which those wish- 
ing to purchase are invited to call and examine.— 
Also one young Bull of the Hereford and Durham 
blood, which will be fit for service the coming season. 
J. W. HAINS. 

15-3 





Hallowell, April 9, 1844. 





SHINGLE WACHINVES. 
HE subscriber is now making Shingle Machines 
at the MACHINE SHOP in this place, and 
he would request those wanting a good Shingle Ma- 
chine to call on him and examine the improvement he 
has made inthe Machine for sawing shingles. By 
his improvement one eighth more shingles can be 
manufactured in the same given time than by any 
other machine now in use on the old plan. The a- 
bove machines are warranted to give peifect satisfac- 
tion or no sale, 

Having put in operation forty of these machines 
the past year, the fict of their having given satisf1c- 
tion is the surest guaranty of a good machine. The 
machines will be delivered and put in operation in 
any part of the state if required. Persons wishing to 
purchase will do well by calling on or writing to the 
subscriber before purchasing elsewhere. Also the 

SIDE CLAPBOARD MACHINE 
made to order. These machines are now taking the 
lace of all kinds now in use. 

All kinds of JOB WORK done at short notice. 

CASTINGS of every description furnished of as 
good quality as can be found in the state. 

I. G. JOHNSON. 

Augusta, April 1, 1844. 15-tf 

Pew For Sale. 
EW Number 46, in the Universalist Church in 
Augusta. Also Two Shares in the Vestry un- 
der the Church. DANIEL LOCKE. 
Augusta, April 9, 1844. 15-9t. 


On the Hill! On the Hill! 
HORSE-SHOEING AND FARRIERING. 
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FOR SALE. An elegant new BRICK 
which will be sold for two thirds its 
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he tisn for 25 cents! 


ALLDS’ Vecerasie Rueumaric Prias- 


cured b IT IS SOMETHIN 
NE W, and only needs an application to prove itself. 


Such has been the call for them within six months 
past, that the proprietor has not been able, at all 
times, to SUPPLY. The proprietor has in his pos- 
session hundreds certificates of cures and of the effi- 
cacy of this Plaster. This Plaster not only cures the 
Rheumatism, but is one of the best remedies for pain | 
in the side, back or limbs, or very strengthening 
plaster for a weak sinking stomach. There is a bill | 
of directions accompanying every box, and are to be 
had of the following gentlemen, authorized agents, 
a 
Reuben Partridge, Augusta; Nathaniel Shaw, Hal- 
lowell; Ancyl Clark, Gardiner, Alphonso H. Clark, 
Pittston; Elias Haskell, Jefferson; Caleb Hodgdon, 
Hodgdon’s Mills, Lincoln county; Genthner & Morse, 
Waldoboro’; William Walker, Peru; 8. C. Moulton, | 
Wayne; J. B. Fillebrown, Readfied; Samuel Chan- 
dier, Winthrop; Noah Bosworth, Canton Mills; John. 
Hersey, Canton Point. 
N. B. All communications on account of this | 
Plaster, must be directed to Joun Sarrorp, 2d, ' 
Esq., Monmouth, Maine, (post paid,) General Agent 
for the State of Maine. Price, per box, 25 cents. 
March, 1844. tf 10 











Cabinet Work at reduced prices. 
DAVID KNOWLTON, 
QO OAK STREET, would inform the public that | 
he continues to carry on the Cabinct business, | 
a few rods west of Granite Bank, Oak street, where | 
he keeps a small assortment of furniture. Persons | 
wishing to purchase, will do well to call and examine | 
before they buy elsewhere. 
Augusta, January, 1844. 
N. B. 


notice. 


| 





FLOUR. 
GS BBLS. super. GENESEE FLOUR 
near the west end of Kennebec Bridge, which will be 
sold at the lowest prices for cash, grass-seed, corn, 


white beans, or flax-seed, by 


Jan. 1, 1844. E. HALLETT, Jr. 





J. E. LADD, 
Druggist and Apothecary, 


Corner Water Street and Marked Square, Augusta, 
offers for sule on the most reasonable terms, a gen- 
eral assortment of 
Medicines, Patent Medicines, Chemicals, Surgeons’ 
Instruments, Trusses, Dye Stuffs, Apothecaries’ 
Glass Ware, Fancy Goods, Best Family Gro- 
ceries, Best Lamp Oil, Camphene Oil 
and Lamps, the Best Old Wines and 
Spirits for medica! purposes, Brush- 
es, Window Glass, Confectionary, 
Perfumery, Paints, &c. &e. 

Among which may be found the following popular 
medicines.—Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry, Hunga 
rian Balsam of Life, Low & Reed’s Vevetable Pul- 
monary Balsam, Sears’ Syrup of Liverwort, Browns’ 
Sarsarparilla and Tomato Bitters, Dandelion and To- 
mato Panacea, Sands’ Sarsarparilla, Comstock’s 
Medicines, Doct. Gordack’s Medicines, Brandreths’ 
Indian Purgative, Rush’s, Parr’s, Kingley,s, Dean's, 
Lee’s, Tomato and Blood Root PILLS. 

January, 1, 1844. 6m1 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubbery, 

and Flowering Plants. 


THE undersigned would respectfully in- 

form the public that he has been appointed 

Agent for the celebrated Nursery of WM. 

R. PRINCE & Co., Flushing, Long I- 
sland, N. Y. 

Said nursery is one of the oldest in the United 
States, and contains a greater variety of Fruit, Orna- 
mental Trees, Shrubbery, Plants and Flowers; among 
which may be found rare and valuable specimens in 
all the departments of Orcharding and Horticulture. 

APPLES.—Bildwin, Bellflower, Early Sweet 
Bough, Autumn Bough, Cathead, Danvers Winte: 
Sweet, Euly Harvest, Golden Ball, Greening (R 
Island,) Juneatings, Kenrick’s Red Autumn, Lady o: 
Api, Nonsuch, Paragon, Pearmain, American, Sum- 
mer, Blue, andWinter do., Peck’s Pleasant, Ameri- 
can, Summer, Gloria Mundi, Winter, and Newton 
Pippins, Pumpkin Sweeting, Prince’s Yellow Winter, 
Seeknofurther, Roxbury and American Russets, Sops 
of wine (Sipson,) Spitzenberg, Swaar, Golden Sweet- 
ing, and many others too numerons to mention; also 
a great variety of Pears, Cherries, Plums, Peaches, 
Nectarines, Apricots, Almonds, Quinces, Mulberries, 
Walnuts, Chestnuts, Grapes, Currants, Gooseberries, 
Strawberries, Ornamental Shrubs; also Roses of al! 


kinds, Dahlias, and a great multitude of Annual and | 


Perennial flowering plants. 


Catalogues may be had and examined at his store, | 


Water Street, Augusta. 
EDWARD FENNO. 
March 20, 1844. 


FRANKLIN HOUSE, 
Water Street, Augusta, Me. 


; HE subscriber would respectfully 
‘ie inform the public, that he still 


continues at the above House, and will 





Sam eoy be found ready to wait on those who 
may favor him with their calls. His House has 
been recently improved—is situated im the most cen- 
tral part of the town, and therefore will be found 
convenient for travellers who visit the town on bus- 
ness. Those who travel by stages are informed that 
the Franklin House aflords as good accommodations 
as any inthe place. Passengers can be left and ta- 
ken from this house as well as from any other, and 
can be accommodated with meals at any hour, with- 
out any extra charge merely because they are stage 
passengers; and the story they must stop at the reg- 
ular stage house in order to secure their passage is all 
moonshine—a trick on travelers. The subscriber 
pledges himself so to manage his house that those 
calling on him shall find it in all respects satisfactory. 
J. P. PHILBROOK. 
Augusta, Jan. 1, 1844.—3m1 


LEWIS FP. MEAD & Co. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Stoves, Fire Frames, Hollow Ware &c, 
Water Str., two doors North of the Post Office. 
SHE subscribers have recently received a large 

supply of Stoves, comprising the latest and 
most approved patterns, which, in addition to their 
former stock, makes the assortment very extensive 
and complete, to which the attention of the public is 
respectfully invited. 

Among this assortment can be found Granger's 
Elevated Oven Rotary Cooking Stove, which is not 
surpassed by any other stove ever invented, with re- 

ard to its usefulness and adaptation to the wants of 
usehold e This stove has been in exten- 





sive use in all of the New England States, and as far | 


as our information extends, it has given entire satis- 
faction, and on account of the great sale and increas- 
ing popularity, it has had many rivals and pretended 
equals. Among these are the Hathaway Stove, the 
Patent Railway, Stewart's Air Tight, &e; but wher- 





1. 


All kinds of old furniture repaired at short | 
D. K. the place to buy. 


now on hand at No. 1, Merchants’ Row, | 


~ | cooking qualities, 


AGENCY IN EUROPE. 
AN EXPERIMENT. 


E subscribers, in order to secure to themselves, 

and consequently to their numerous customers, eve- 

ry possible advantage in the selection of eiegant articles 

of Foretex Dry Goons, have resolved to incur the 
expense of a Resident Agent in 


LONDON AND PARIS, 


By this means they will be able to offer a bette 
style o, 
Goods at Retail, as low as the u ‘ ed y 
To prepare for this Sriexom Stock oF Goops, their 
en ag has been enlarged and entirely remodelled, 
in a style 


UNRIVALLED IN EXTENT, 


ibaa aache oneal ieee . 


| elegance, attractive beauty, and convenience, by any 


other in the United States. In 


RICH DRESS SILKS 
SHAWLS, 


| they offer a most extensive assortment, of very rare 


and beautiful styles and colors, and as low in price as 
more common articles can be obtained elsewhere. 
Particular attention will be given to the selection of 


RICH DRESS GOODS, 


for Ladies’ wear, and a beautiful variety always kept 
on hand. 


Also, a very large stock of 


STAPLE DRY GOODS, 


embracing, as nearly as possible, every article for La- 


dies’ and Gentlemen’s use, expected to be found in a 
complete Dry Goods Store, 


AND THE PRICES WILL BE INVARIABLY LOW, 


They will continue to give much of their attention to 


CARPET TRADE, 


and honse-keepers will find that this is emphatically 


They have now two very spacious Halls, devoted to 


| the sale of Woolien Carpets, and have leased the 








TABERNACLE IN WINTER ST. 
erected last season, and fitted it for an Extensive Depot 
Painted Canvass Carpets. 

The stock of rich 
BRUSSELS, 
IMPERIAL TUREE CAR P i T ( 
INGRAIN, and ] 
PAINTED 
is larger and better than any other in the city, end 
me can sell a better and more beautiful Carpet for the same 
We earnestly invite al! citizens and strangers to visit 
our Establishment. We shall freely show our store and 
goods, whether they desire to become purchasers or not, 
and endeavor in every way to render our WaRrenouss 
STRICTLY ADHERED TO. 
HENRY PETTES & CO. 
224 Washington St., Corner of Summer St 
GREAT (.UPROVEMUMENT. 
Stewart’s Patent Summer & Winter 
Air Tight Cooking Stoves. 
For Burning Wood or Coal, 
ica, and will do more work, with less fuel, than 
any Stove now in use; and takes but little room; is 
a handsome piece of furniture; will warm the largest 
kitchen, and, with the swnmer dress attached, will 
The subscriber would respectfully call the attention 
of all who are desirous of economising in the article 
of fuel, and of performing all the culmary purposes 
of a large or small family at the least possible ex- 
This justly celebrated stove (says Stephen W. Da- 
na, of Troy, who has had many years experience m 
cthe stove business,) now stands unrivalledfor its ex- 
cellence and popularity. It is adapted for wood or 
to see one in use, and the mind, by a short process, 
is made up in its favor. . 
The great sale of this stove, for the limited period 
since its introduction, speaks flatteringly in its behalf, 
have been sold. in the city of Albany, during the 
last few months, several hundred. In Buffalo, Utica, 
and Poughkeepsie, N. ¥Y. Newark, N. J. Lynn, Mass. 
‘and in fact wherever it has been fuirly introduced, it 
Stove, with all its improvements, of the Buck Stove, 
of the Hathaway Stove, of Granger's Elevated Oven, 
and other Stoves, saying nothing of the many com- 
mon Cooking Stoves now in use, 
dation; it never fails of giving perfect satisfaction, 
both in its economy of fuel and for its well regulated 
Once introduced, it remains a per- 
‘manent fixture in every man’s family, and entirely 
modern unpros ements, Hundreds of certificates can 
be given, itnecessary, to establish all the above facts; 
a few only will be given at this time:— 
| «Pp. P. Srewart—Sir: For an experiment, I 
| Stove, and from the 4th of May to the Ist of October, 
1841, my family of ten persons have done all their 
| washing, baking, &c. without the use of any other 
| fire, and consumed only 87 feet of wood during the 
T. C, FELLOWS.”’ 
| «I have had in use, during the last nine months, 
one of Stewrrt’s Patent Summer and Winter Cook- 
|ing stoves, and believe, after having previously tried 
this stove combines m a greater degree than any other 
one I am acquainted with, the advantages sought for 
in a cooking stove, as well as being the most econo- 
| mical in the consumption of fuel. 


for 
PLy, 
money. 
more worthy than ever of its former liberal patronage 
BOSTON. | 

AS yet unrivalled by any Cooking Stove in Amer- 
not heat the room more than a charcoal furnace. 
pense and in the best manner, to this stove. 

toal, or for summer or winter. It is only necessary 
In the city of Troy, within two years, one thousand 
| has taken the place of Mott's Self-Feeding Cooking 

It has been sufficiently tested to warrant commen- 

|does away the necessity of exch@ging yearly for 
|have tested the redeeming quality of your Cook 
whole time of four and a half months. 

one of almost all the new inventions in this line, that 
JONAS C. HEART. 


Troy. Aug. 1, 1843."’ Formerly Mayor of city Trey, 
“I fully concur in the opinions expressed ny the 
‘Hon. Jonas C. Heart. WM. D. HAIGHT.” 
‘*Mr. Ho.coms—Sir: Having made a satisfacto- 
| ry trial of one of your ‘Stewart’s Patent Summer and 
Winter Cooking Stoves,’ Lam peppy to say, although 
originally favorably impressed, it has much exceeded 
my anticipations. Ihave used in my family several 
| ditierent kinds of the most appreved patterns of cook - 
‘ing stoves, but, in point ef convenience and econe- 
my, this far surpasses any that I have ever seen, In 


| the use of this stove, there is a saving of at least one 


' 


| third of the fuel necessary for most other kinds, and 
| by a strict observance of the disections, (by check - 
ing the draught when the heat is not wanted,) I have 
no doubt there may be a saving of one half. The 
recess of toasting bread and broilmg meats, which 
is performed in ie most perfect manner, directly 
over the blazing fire, at the same time carrying off all 
the smoke arising from the latter, and which is ro 
disagreeable and unavoidable with stoves in common 
use, is in my opinion, alone sufficient to give it the 
“preeminence over any other kind with which I am 


uainted. ully yours, &c. 
| ““Tugusta, Nov. 6, 1843. P. C. JOHNSON. 


. . 


‘ing tried, for some time past, in our families, 
the Air-Tight Cooking Stove, sed at Mr. Hol- 
‘comb’s, we fully concur with P. C. Johnson, Esq. in 
our estimate of its advantages. 

B. TAPPAN, Augusta, 
Jan. 18, 1844. E. THURSTON, Hallowell. 
* This ma 
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—_ 
BY MISS ELIZABETH 8. SWIFT. 


Come place thy little palm ini mine, 
This cushion for thy head, 
And let my eyes be fixed on thine, 


The young Professor said; 
And Fanny, with a tasteful grace, 
Sat down, and looked him ia the face. 


Then up and down, like a mad witch, 
His hands moved in the air; 
And Fanny’s sweet mouth gave a twitch, 
Her eyes a sleepy stare ; 
“Do n’t you feel queer?”* young Mesmer said ; 
“Yes; very queer!’’ replied the maid, 


Again the hands went up and down, 
He touched her forehead fair ; 

But Cupid had just come to town, 
The wily rogue was there ; 

And peeping from behiad a screen, 

He slyly watched the magic scene. 


The young Professor’s heart beat fast, 
He too an influence felt; 
Sweet visions o’er his fancy past; 
He thought he could have knelt 
And worshipped Fanny in the chair, 
She looked so wondrous sweet and fair. 


He turned aside almost in fright ; 
What—shall a maiden’s eyes, 

This wondrous science, his delight, 
The pet lamb of the wise 

Be put to flight by woman’s looks? 

(He wished he had old Mesmer’s books.) 


Quick passes now he vig’rous makes, 
His hands raised high in air; 

Cupid his keenest arrow takes, 
Determined not to spare, 

And deep in the Professor’s heart, 

It flew with a delicious smart! 


What happened then I cannot say; 
But there were vows and sighs, 

And cheeks as blushing as the May, 
And spirit-looks from eyes, 

And all the fuss that lovers make, 

When first their hearts begin to ache. 


Cupid, sly dog, laughed out in glee ; 
Then pouting, said, ‘* They dare, 
The silly fools, try cheating me 
With science spun of air; 
I Il let them know, these wondrous wise, 
That I alone can magnetize!”’ 


~ Miscellaneous. 
[From the Columbian Magazine for April.] 


The Old Cloak, 


BY MRS. D——. 


“Pray, Mr. Norton,” exclaimed a lively lady 
to a fashionably dressed, handsome young 
man, standing beside her at an evening party, 
“pray do you intend to remain an old bachelor 
all your days? Since your return from Eu- 
rope, I have been continually expecting to hear 
of your marriage, but here you have been, two 
years, and you are still, to all appearance, ‘in 
statu quo,’ as the lawyers say.” 

“My dear Mrs. Hinton,” replied the young 
gentleman, witha smile, “I will be frank, and 
tell you the real reason of my remaining a 
general admirer of the sex, instead of confining 
my attentions to any one ‘bright particular star,’ 














‘however much I may be dazzled by its_bril- 


liancy. I am actually afraid to marry. 

“Afraid !” echoed the lady, opening her dark 
eyes to their widest extent with astonishment. 
“*Faint heart never won,’ you know. Are 
you afraid to propose ?” 

“No, madam, afraid to marry. You will 
laugh at me, I dare say, when I tell you that 
my seat in church has a great deal to do with 
my solitary state, which seems so much to ex- 
cite your surprise.” 

“Why, yes,” replied Mrs. Hinton, “one is 
always surprised when a young man who— 
without meaning to flatter you—is certainly a 
favorite in society, (here Mr. Norton made her 
a polite bow,) and who has an independent 
fortune, still refrains from choosing one of the 
many fair damSels whom he meets, to super- 
intend his establishment. But what influence 
your seat in church can have upon the matter, 
I am at a loss to imagine.” 

“You must know, then, that I sit just behind 
Miss La Mode, in Dr. Righthead’s church, and 
the sight of her velvet cloak absolutely frigh- 
tens me from the thought of marrying a wife 
who may some day say to me, ‘My dear, I am 


- dying for a new velvet cloak ; please to give 


me two or three hundred dollars, and I will go 
to Stewart’s and buy one. How I should shud- 
der to hear such a request.” 

“Really, Mr. Norton, this is too absurd for 
you, with your fortune, to talk in such a man- 
ner. I shall begin to think you a miser.— 
Your wife might dress as extravagantly as she 
chose, and it would not injure you. And sure- 
ly you do not object to a lady's wearing a vel- 
vet cloak ?” 

“I do not object to any thing that is consis- 
tent, but I cannot help thinking splendid vel- 
vet, such as Queen Victoria herself might be 
satisfied with, for a coronation robe, sadly out 
of place when it is made into a cloak to wear 
on almost all occasions; particularly when it is 
well known that Miss La Mode’s father does 
not even pay his baker or his butcher. If I 
was one of his poor creditors, I should be tem 
ted to take the cloak from the young lady, in 
the street, and sell it for what it would bring.” 

Mrs. Hinton sat silent at this speech. Her 
conscience reproached her, for she knew that 
she had, on that day, purchased an elegant 
new raantle, although her husband had reques- 
ted her to be as economical as possible in. her 
expenditures, as he found it difficult, in those 
trying times, to meet all the demands made 
upon his purse. She was a woman, however, 

f generous feelings, as yet unhardened by re- 
sisting good impulses, and she secretly resoly- 
ed to take back the mantle the next ay, and 
prevail upon the man to receive it, since 
it was not yet paid for.. All this d through 
her mind with the ity of lightning, and 
Fe: turned oe with a‘smile to address Mr. 
Norton, when an over-dressed young lady, 
who hod been siting an interested listener jn 
gig gorse lion, Interposed, ng wes ge os 

“If Mr. Norton wants an economical wife,” 
she dy would recommend him ‘to offer 

se mily Harwood. T think ’she” will 
him exactly, for she has worn an old cloak 
with no alteration—one that she has 
years at least to my knowledge.” 
a looked at the speaker, the 


tenance sunk 






hed 
“Mr N 
Mo: 


her in his cotlmation etal although he had 














Mrs. Hinton, he asked— 

“Who is Emily Harwood? Are you ace 
quainted with her? I should really like to be 
introduced to a young lady who has moral 
courage enough to wear an unfashionable gar- 
ment, after having worn it already two winters; 
she must possess a more than common char- 
acter.” : . 

«J will introduce you with pleasure,” said 
Mrs. Hinton. “She is a sweet girl and a 
great favorite of mine. I confess 1 have my- 
self been surprised at the plainness of her 
dress, this winter, for her father is considered 
wealthy, and she is the only one of his daugh- 
ters of an age to go into socicty. That is she 
in the simple white frock, and that is her mother, 
by her side.” . 

" Mr. Norton was charmed to perceive that it 
was a young lady who by her singularly modest 
and unpretending appearance, had attracted 
his attention in the early part of the evening. 
He had intended to inquire her name, but lost 
sight of her in the crowd, and supposed that 
she had retired. She received him with an 
easy, graceful air, and after a few moments 
passed in conversation, he thought her posi- 
tively beautiful, so intelligent was the expres- 
sion of her dark blue eyes, and so beaming 
the smile with which she listened to his lively 
remarks. He was also very much pleased 
with Mrs. Harwood, who did not leave to her 
daughter the whole burden of the conversation, 
as some mothers are apt to do, contenting 
themselves with being mere spectators. 

When Mr. Norton laid his head upon the 
pillow that night, it was long before he could 
compose his mind to sleep, so much was he 
disturbed by the vision of a pair of blue eyes 
which danced before him, not to mention dark 
ringlets and old cloaks, which mingled togeth- 
er in strange confusion. He began to think 
that he had at last found the object he had 
been so long seeking, and resolving that he 
would call the next day at Mr. Harwood’s, at 
last resigned himself to repose. 

The next morning, Mrs. Hinton, in pursu- 
ance of the wise resolution she had made, at- 
tired herself to go out, and was waiting in the 
parlor for her carriage. The beautiful mantle 
lay on the sofa by her side, and she was exam- 


she could do without it, and if she could that 
she ought to. At this moment, Caroline How- 
ard, who was an intimate friend, entered. 

“Are you going out so early ?” she exclaim- 
ed, on seeing Mrs. Hinton ready dressed. “I 
came in the hope of seeing you at this hour, 
for I wished to tell you that Stewart had some 
of the loveliest mantles you ever saw. I was 
there yesterday, and looked at them. They 
were just opened, and the clerk assured me 
that they were the only ones imported, and 
there are but a dozen all together. I was 
afraid they would all be sold, yet I did not dare 
to buy one before asking my mother’s permis- 
sion, for father made such a fuss last week 
about my buying this splendid silk, without 
consulting him, that mother forbade my doing 
itagain. I have been, all the morning, teazing 
her to let me have one, and have at last suc- 
ceeded. So you must positively come and 
choose one too. But! declare,” she continued, 
“you have one already,” as her eyes fel! upon 
the sofa, for she had talked so volubly that she 
had not even paused to look round her. “But 
you will come with me, will you not ?” 

Mrs. Hinton replied iayely-“T am going 
to Stewart’s to return this mantle, and I would 
advise you, my dear Caroline, if you had to 
teaze your motner for leave to buy one, to de- 
ny yourself, and gratify her by informing her 
that you have resolved to do without it. Fif- 
ty dollars is a great deal to spend in such an 
article of dress. My husband told me this 
morning that he was afraid he should be oblig- 
ed to give up his carriage and horses, his bus- 
iness is so much less profitable than formerly. 
Now you know it is absolutely necessary for 
his health that he should ride a great deal, 
and I resolved to spend as little as possible, 
that he might be able to enjoy his carriage.” 

Caroline sat without speaking until Mrs. 
adie had concluded, when she said, pettish- 
Vv 

“But you are married, and it does not make 
so much difference to you how you dress ; just 
see how becoming this is.” And she turned 
from the glass, at which she had been arrang- 
ing the mantle in graceful folds over her 
well-shaped figure; and Mrs. Hinton could 
not help acknowledging that it was very be- 
coming indeed. Nevertheless, she stil! attemp- 
ted to persuade her young friend to forego the 
purchase, for she knew that Caroline’s father 
was very much involved in debt, and it was 
feared every day that he would stop payment ; 
although, as it appeared, like many other gen- 
tlemen who keep the state of their affairs a se- 
cret from those most interested in the truth, 
his wife and daughter were utterly ignorant of 
the circumstance. But she fotnd her argu- 
ments of no effect. Indeed, Caroline endeay- 
ored to persuade Mrs. Hinton herself to retain 
the velvet she was about to carry back. But 
she had too much strength of mind to be led 
away by her vanity, when she knew that her 
decision was right, although she could not 
repress a womanish feeling of regret at the 
thought of resigning so becoming an article of 
apparel. Mrs. Hirtton was so much grieved 
and shocked at the selfishness of her young 
friend, that she thought she could never again 
feel toward her the same affection she had 
hitherto experienced. She made her confess 
that the fifty dollars her mother had given her, 
with which to purchase the wished-for mantle, 
was a sum that had been appropriated to a 
younger sister, that she might take lessons in 
drawing an art of which she was passionately 
fond, and for which she had adecided genius. 
She could not forbear hinting to Caroline that 
a time might come when the talents of her 
sister would be put into, requisition for more 
important pu than those of mere amuse- 
ment; but her ions were lost the 
mind of the thoughtless and selfish girl, and 
she saw her depart, with pain, to full her in- 
tention. e a m oc. wee _ 
ey Hinton found no difficulty in 
she 


return- 


she: ered how she could have been so fodl. 
ish as to suffer a moment’s uneasiness on auch 


she looked at the multitude of houseless wretch- 
es, who throng Broadway, begging for charity, 
she felt how sinful it was to waste in extrava- 





gance that which would bring comfort and 


ining it, and making up her mind that, after all, | 
dress, when a Miss La Mode suddenly emerg- 










Taire eptel ere on pega oe rye aay 

i ’ sometimes even it - eres. ree oe 
pred sanatilay lo roline Ho wel ed wife, made a confession t 

enough to marry her, if he could only hope to) . shelly, babes, bes Seen »and 
cure her of the passion: for dress which she) the pu for which she had just visi 
displayed. But this remark sealed her fate,| Stewart’s. Mr. Hinton was a man of sense 
as far as he was concerned, and turning to ‘He had often deplored his 


and intelligence. de 

wife’s teadeted for display, but she was so 
young when he married her, and had been so 
petted from her childhood by a fond mother, 
and was withal so lovely and interesting, that 
he could not find it in his heart to deny her 
any gratification, trusting that as she grew old- 
er her tastes wouldchange. He did not know 
that the passion for dress is one which increa- 
ses with indulgence, like all other bad habits, 
and is the hardest to overcome in the female 
heart, particularly, as was the case with Mrs. 
Hinton, where there are no children to oceuay 
the time and attention. So delighted was he 
with the ingenuousness of her confession, that 
he presented her with a sum of money for 
charitable purposes, telling her that he had 
that day unexpectedly recovered a_ bad 
debt which he had long since despaired of, and 
consequently no longer entertained the fears 
which he had mentioned to her in the morn- 


ing. 

Tot us return to Mr, Norton. He could not 
avoid anticipating the calling hour a little, so 
impatient was he to meet the object that had 
so much fascinated him the night before. As 
he entered the hall, he heard the sound of mu- 
sic, and being shown into the drawing-room, 
found the fair Emily evidently giving lessons 
on the piano to a little sister. Although attir- 
ed ina simple morning dress, she did not ap- 
pear less lovely than his memory had pictured, 
and the bright blush which his unexpected ap- 
pearance called up, made her not less interes- 
ting in his eyes. She dismissed the little girl 
with a message to her mother, who soon ap- 
peared and received him kindly. As he glan- 
ced around and observed the air of elegance, 
though not of display, that pervaded the estab- 
lishment, he could not help recalling Miss 





| 
| 


Howard’s words about the old cloak, and_ his 
curiosity was excited to know what could be 
her reason for wearing a garment unfashiona- 
ble enough to attract observation. After mak- 
ing as long acall as he dared, upon first ac- 
quaintance, he took leave, not without being 
invited by Mrs. Harwood to call again ; an in- 
vitation to which he cordially responded. Not 
many days after, as Mr. Norton was walking 
in Broadway, he met Miss Harwood, and join- 
ed her immediately. He had walked for some 
time by her side without at all regarding her 


ed from a shop, and passed on before them, 
arrayed in a superb velvet cloak, with feathers, 
&c., in the height of fashion. The conversa- 
tion at the party instantly recurred to his 
thoughts, and he glanced at the cloak of his 
companion. It was a plain, dark merino, and 
had evidently been much worn, though every 
thing about her was so scrupulously neat, and 
her simple white hat so becoming to her fresh 
complexion, that she was infinitely more at- 
tractive to an intelligent man, than the dash- 
ing Miss La Mode. To test her feelings, he 
remarked, carelessly, “That is a beautiful cloak 





ee, meets and after she had left the store | Julia 


a ng subject. The words of Mr. Norton|pleasu 
Sis 4 pies impression upon her, and as i 





of Miss La Mode’s.” No blush appeared on 
her cheek, as she quietly replied, “It is indeed 
very beautiful.” Mr. Norton could not help 
seeing how superior was this conduct to that 
of some young ladies, who betray an uneasy 
feeling of consciousness when they hear prai- 
ses of another’s appearance, which they know 
to be more brilliant than their own. He con- 
tinued to visit at ‘Mr. Harwood’s, and was al- 
ways received kindly ; but he was not one to 
decide too hastily on a subject of such vast im- 
portance, as he felt the character of his com- 
panion for life to be. It chanced, at length, 
that he had a commission from an aunt in the 
country, for some millinery, and although en- 
tirely unused to making such purchases, he 
resorted to the most fashionable establishment 


taste in that department. The milliner took 
him behind a curtain, which separated the two 
rooms, in order to show him some very recher- 
che articles, and requesting him to take a seat 
upon a sofa, left him, to search for the import- 
ant box which contained the treasures. He 
was beginning to grow impatient, when a 
sweet, well known voice sent a thrill through 
his heart. Jt was Emily Harwood’s voice, 
apparently conversing with another young la- 
dy, so close to the curtain that he could not 
avoid hearing every word. He was about to 
dart forward and address them, when the 
words “old cloak” fell upon his ear. ‘“ Now,” 
he thought, “ perhaps i shall find the solu- 
tion of the mystery.” ‘“ No,” said Emily, “1 
will not buy such a gay hat as this. It would 
not at all suit with my old cloak.” “ Do, for 
pity’s sake, my dear Emily,” exclaimed her 
companion, “tell me why you have worn that 
cloak this winter. I believe it is the third win- 
ter you have had it. We have all wondered 
why you did not get a new one, and that spite- 
ful Caroline Howard has talked about it at ev- 
ery party this season.” 

. f oih very sorry,” replied Emily, laughing, 
“that Miss Howard has been at such a loss for 
subjects of conversation, as to find nothing 
more interesting than my poor cloak. How- 
ever, I will tell you my motive for wearing it, 
and I am sure, dear Helen, that you will ap- 
prove of it. But first promise me that you will 
tell no one else. I should not think of explain- 
ing to any but you.” 

ere Mr. Norton almost resolved to show 
himself. . He felt it a breach of honor to hear 
what was evidently a secret; but his interest 
in the fair Emily was so strong, that he ex- 
cused himself on that plea, and remained si- 
lent. 

Helen made the required promise, and Em- 
ily proceeded : 

“ You remember hearing of the death of my 
uncle Murray, last sammer. “He had ‘failed 
just before, so that his family were left quite 
destitute. Catherine, the eldest daughter, 
been at Mrs. Willard’s school for the last ye 
and is very desirous of remaining 


— wetante he could: not offer-to do it un- 
ess we could make some retrenchment in our 
Lisp affairs. Therefore I offered to wear 
my old cloak another winter, and to give little 
teacher. Now do you not think that a suffi- 
cient motive? I assure you I have felt more 
re, this winter, in wearing Pane, 
than I should have done in possessing one 
even more splendid than Miss ate for 






now my poor cousin will be.able tos 
herself and assist her mother in educating 





brothers and sisters.” ‘ 










of the kind, for the first time to exercise bis|— 
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is needless to say that there was another 
auditor who shared: in the admiration of Hel- 
rae ete: 
si reci y> 
clasp her to his heart, and tell her that his hep 
piness depended on her alone. He saw the 
young ladies take their departure, and a few 
moments after hastened away, forgetting his 
aunt and all her commissions, and leaving the 
milliner lost in astonishment at his abrupt de- 
parture. He reached Mr. Harwood’s almost 
as soon as Emily herself, and astonished her 
by a warm declaration of his feelings. She 
did not bid him despair, and it was soon after 
announced that Mr. Norton and Emily Har- 
wood were engaged, much to the astonishment 
of Miss La Mode and Caroline Howard, who 
could not understand why she was preferred 
to themselves. 

Mrs. Hinton was delighted with Mr. Nor- 
ton’s choice, and predicted that he would have 
a pattern wife. She never forgot her good res- 
olutions, but her persuasions were lost upon 
her former friend, Caroline, who was, hewev- 
er, soon forced, by the failure of her father, to 
renounce her extravagant habits. 

We must do Mr. Norton the justice to say 
that he had the candor to confess to his wife, 
soon after their marriage, the means by which 
he obtained a knowledge of her motives for 
wearing the old cloak, which was ever after 
preserved asa precious relic. I ean assure 
my readers that she did not blame him severe- 
ly, and should this tale ever meet their eyes, I 
trust they will both pardon the use I have 
made of the incidents related to me. 





Popping the Question. 


A Leap Year Story. 


“ But why don’t you get married ?” said a 
bouncing girl, with a laughing eye, to a smooth- 
faced, innocent youth, who blushed up to his 
eyes at the question. 

“ Well, I ;’ said the youth, stopping 
short with a gasp, and fixing his eyes on va- 
cancy, with a puzzled and foolish expression. 

“Well go on; you what?” said the fair 
cross-questioner, almost imperceptibly inclin- 
ing nearer the young man, “now just tell me 
straight out—you what ?” 

“ Well, I oh—, pshaw ! don’t know.” 

“ You do—I say you do know.” 





on the cheek that sent him reeling. It was 
noon-day, and yet John declares he caw my- 

iads of stars flashing around him, more than 
he ever saw in the night time. 


Awecpore oF THE Pewnsytvania Wuiskty 
Insugrection.—The march of the Macpherson 
Blues against the insurgents in 1794. “Anan- 
ecdote is related of one of the citizen soldiers 
in this expedition, which is worthy of being re- 
corded. The person referred to was a German 
by birth, of name of Koch, well known 
in Philadelphia, in his day, as a large out-door 
under writer. died some ten or twelve 
ears since in Paris, whither he had gone for 
nefit of the climate, leaving a fortune estima- 
ted at $1,200,000. Mr Koch, like young 
Shaw, was a private in the Macpherson Blues. 
It fell to his lot to be stationed sentinel over a 
baggage wagon. The weather was cold, raw, 
stormy and wet. This set the sentinel musing. 
After remaining on post half an hour, he was 
heard calling lustily, ‘Corporal of der guartz.’ 
The Corporal came, and enquired what was 
wanting. Koch wished to be relieved for a 
few minutes, having something to say to Mac- 
pherson. He was gratified, and in a few min- 
utes he was standing in the presence of the 
general. ‘Well, Mr Koch, what is your plea- 
sure?’ asked Madpherson. ‘Why, General, I 
wish to know what may be der value of dat 
d- wagon, over which [ am_shentinel ?’— 
‘How should I know, Koch? Well 
approximative—not to be oe A thou- 
sand dollars, perhaps.’ ‘Very well, General 
Macpeerson, L write a clfeck for der money, 
and den I will go to bed.” 




















Vew Principles of Purgation! 
CORNARO’S PURIFYING AND PRES- 
ERVING PILLS. 
dha American public has for a long time been 

the victim of a false and dangerous system of 
medicine founded on the practice of long continued 
and unrelieved purgation. The evils of this old sys- 
tem are of the most wide-spread and alarming char- 
acter. They have reached through every vein and 
artery of our nation. In every city, and village and 
hamlet—in every State and Territory of our vast Re- 
public, will be found those who have suffered, or 
who are stiil suffering from the injurious effects of 
this old system, of whose practical utility the disease 
decay, and utter prostration of those who test it fut 
nishes the most condemning proofs! 


COMMON DRASTIC PURGATION 

Scours out the system by the most improper and 
violent means, and then leaves it, weak, low, feeble, 
jand debilitated, to gain its strength as best it may. 
Sometimes the consequences of this old Purgative 
practice are worse than mere Debility. Inflama- 
tion of the Bowels, Slow Fever, Bloody Piles, and 
other horrible disorders are produced, simply from 
the want of some enlivening and preserving power 





* Oh I can’t tell you.” 

“Tsay you can. You know I'll never men- 
tion it; and you may tell me, of course, you 
know ; for havn’t I always been your friend ?” 

“ You have I know,” replied the be'eagured 
youth.” 

* And I’m sure I always thought you liked 
me,” went on the fair maiden, in tender and 
mellow accents, 

“ Oh, I do, upon my word I do; yes indeed 
I do, Maria,” said the unsophisticated youth, 
very warmly; and he then found that Maria 
had unconsciously placed her hand to his. 

There was silence. 

“ And then—well John,” said Maria, drop- 
ping her eyes upon the ground. 

“ Eh! Oh—well ?” said John, dropping his 
eyes and Maria's hand both at the same mo- 
ment. 

“I'm pretty sure you love somebody, 
John ; in fact,” said Maria, assuming again a 
tone of railery, “I know you’re in love: and 
why don’t you tell me all about it now, at 
once ?” 

«“ Well, I-——”" 

“ Well, I—O, you silly mortal, what is there 
to be afraid of ?” 

“ O, it aint because I’m afraid of any thing 
at all, and I'll well now, Maria, I'll tell 
you.” 

“ Well now, John.” 


1 I ” 














“Yes.” 

“T am in love! now don’t tell—you 
won't, will you ?” said John, violently seizing 
Maria by the hand, and looking her in the 
face with a most imploring expression. 

* Of eourse you know, I'll never breathe a 
word of it; you know I won't, don’t you 
John?” This was spoken in a mellow whis- 
per, and the cherry cheeks of Maria were so 
near John’s ear when she spoke, that had he 
turned his head to look at her, there might 
have occurred an exceedingly dangerous col- 
lision. 

“ Well, Maria,” said John, “I have told you 
now, and so you shall know all about it. I 
have always thought a great deal of you and 
so——” 

“Yes, John.” 

“T’m sure you would do any thing for me 
you could,” 

“ Yes, John, you know I would.” 

“ Well, I thought so: and you don’t know 
how long I’ve been wanting to talk to you 
about it.” 

“T declare, John, you ought to have told it 
long ago, yes, long ago if you wanted to, for 
I am sure that I never was angry with you in 
all my life.” 

“ No, you wasn’t; and I’ve often felt a great 
mine to; but - 

“ Tt is not too late now, John.” 

“ Maria, do you think I’m too young to get 
married 2?” 

“Tndeed, I do not, John; and I know it 
would be a good thing for you, too, for every 
body says the sooner young people are mar- 
ried the better, when they are prudent, and in- 
clined to love one another affectionately.” 

“ That's just what I think ; and now Maria, 
I do want to get married, and if you'll ~ 

“Indeed I will, John, for you know I was 
always partial to you, and I’ve said so often 
behind your back.” 

“Well, I declare, I’ve all along thought you 
might object, and that’s the reason I’ve been 
al afraid to ask you.” | 

ject! no I'd die first; you may ask of me 
just what you please.” . 
“ 











si} 
' 


~ «'Then, Maria, I want you to pop the ques- 
tion for A to Mary Sullyvan; for—”" ae 4 


“What?” 

ee love Mary Sullivan ? 

“Oh, indeed I do, with all my heart!” 

wee thought you were a fool.” 

“ ” ; 

“I say you’re a fool, and ‘d better go 
home, your mother wants you Oh, ou—you 


—you stupid !” exclaimed the Maria, 





‘all. 


in the medicine employed. Sometimes the digestive 
organs are deeply and permanently injured by this 
| coarse and unphilosophical practice, leaving the pa- 
| tient an invalid for life. 
NO PURGATION WITHOUT IMMEDI- 
ATE RESTORATION. 

The use of this admirable Purgative remedy strikes 
a death blow to that abominable system, which by 
| continually evacuating the bowels without any con- 
servative or saving power, so dreadfully and fearful- 
_ly prostrates and injures the unhappy patient. These 
Purifying and Preserving Pills are believed to consti- 
|tute the perfection of medicine, being a universal 
| vegetable purgative, containing two great remedies 
|combined, viz. One remedy to purify from corrup- 
tion, and another to preserve from injury and decay. 

And for the purpose of attaining the highest de- 
| gree of purity in the preparation of these Pills, Dr. 
|invented and patented at Washington a chemical and 
philosophical aparatus for distilling and refining veg- 
|etable extracts, called 


THE SEVEN-FOLD FURNACE, 
a powerful and novel machine—having Seven Fires 
;and seven Alembics, with distilling, condensing, and 


'evaporating fixtures of a new and ingenious contri- 
| vance, capable of obtaining more than seven times 


ban ordinary purity of any vegetable extract hereto- | 


fore used in compounding medicine. The Balsamic 


and Preserving power of these Pills is also, by this | 


invention highly purified and refined, and so mingled 
with the operative medicine, that it repairs all the 
injuries created by Purgation as soon as they are 
/caused, and strongly fortifies the system against fu- 
ture corruption and decay, 

Let the public be no longer deceived by the ad- 
vertisements of the ‘‘one remedy’? doctors, who 
show their entire ignorance of the organic laws of 
the human system by supposing that a medicine 
which purges merely, without renovating or preserv- 
ing can be a perfect remedy. For it is a fixed and 
immutable law of our being that there should be, 











and hence it follows, and is proved to demonstration, 


that all Purgatives which do not possess a saving and | pody 


preserving power are injurious and injurious only— | 
and possess nol one redeeming quality. 
The whole theory of commom drastic Purgation | 
‘is based upon unnatural and absurd laws, and they | 
who follow it fall victims to their own folly, and too 
late repent their temerity. 
17> Beware or UnrRIvatitep PurGATion! | 
Purge and Preserve, or do not attempt to purge at | 





3 The celebrated Purtryinea anv Preserv- 
1nG Pitus, purify the body from corruption, and | 
preserve it from mjury and decay by a single opera- | 
tion. They are a Universal Vegetable Purgative, of 
sovereign use in all diseases of the human system in | 
which Purgation is required, particularly in Jaundice, 
Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Eruptions of the Skin, Scrof- | 
ula, Piles, Costiveness, Billious Disorders, Liver | 
Complaint, Fevers, Nervous - Disorders, 
Weakness, Cholic, Dysentery, Worms, Gout, Rheu- | 
matism, Female Complaints, Depression of Spirits, | 
Debility of System, Fits, &e. Ke. 

3 Price 25 cents per Box, with full directions, 
Essay on Health and Long Life, &c, Sold wholesale 
and retail, by the sole proprietor, 

D. F. BRADLEE. 
79 Court street, corner of Brattle street, Boston. 


J. E. LADD, agent for AUGUSTA. 
Augusta, Jan, 23, 1844, 


-Cisterns—Ceilar Bottoms, &c. 


§ ere Subscriber would inform the public that he 
builds Cisterns on the most approved plan. 
These cisterns have been much approved by those 
who have bad them built. They can_ be built in 
cellars any time of the year. The water, if a 
cleanser is attached will be sweet and pure for drink- 
ing or cooking. My price is as follows. 

For a Cistern holding 20 hogsheads I have a dol- 
lar per hogshead, [ finding cement—for one holding 
less than 20 hogsheads I have one dollar and twen- 
ty-five cents per hogshead, The proprietor finds 
the brick, and it will take about 100 bricks to a 
hogshead of 100 galions. 

Those who wish for further information respect- 
ing the use and durability of these Cisterns are re- 
ferred to S. P. Benson -» Capt. 8 Benjamin and 
others in Winthrop Village. C. C. Bailey and Mr. 
Raymond of Bath. John Means,Esq, Wm.Huat, Exq 
Silas Leonard, Esq. and others of Augusta. He 
also lays Cellar Bottoms in cement, which are wa- 
ter proof. Price 50 cents per square yard. Any 
one desirous of obtaining a foumtain of pure, soft 
water, or a a we rat proof cellar bottom, may ap- 
ply © G, A. BLAKE of Augusta, and it shall be 


d at short netice. _ 
“Auguste, Noy. 1843, es 46 
Juent.. Farm for Sale. 


subscriber offers for sale his 


43m. 












farm, situated ite the Nason 
Farm, on the road to Winthrop, 
a mile from the of Augusta, 
about 93 acres, with buildings there 
of water, farm euts, in 
seasons, about 20 tons of hay. It has also 

of about 100. apple trees. The fa 

is well fenced, and has about 125 rods of stone 


and is suitably divided into pasturage, tillage and 





in a shrill treble, as she gave poor John slap 





mpagesta, Jans BCT DAVIS GUILD: 


some’ng 


| Bradlee has at a vast expenditure of time and money, |. 


in no case Purgation without immediate Restoration: | 


Simon Pure. ” 
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White Berkshires. 
4 hee aa peerage those who are» 
. sirous of i ig their breed of Sy, .” 
he has a White Berkshire Boar, recent, in seen 
from England, which combines all the goog.” 
ties of the famous Berkshire breed w itho., tie vn 
jectionable color. He is aware that man, a 
that it is thought absolutely necessary tha: \),.)°" 
of swine must be black in order to esta})|isi, ‘ ~e 
to Berkshire blood. Dr. Martin of Kentucky 4 
herd of White Berkshires which he imported’. 
following certificate, I doubt not, will be sates...” 
to our farmers on this point. 
LAURISTON Guy,p 
Sidney, Feb. 6, 1844. . 
South Windsor, Des l4 ese 
This may certify that the Boar Pip (why.) 
I have this day sold to Mr. Lauriston Guiiq |. 
nine months old, is a full blood Berkshire,” 
orted into the port of Bath from Livery.) 
New Orleans, inthe ship United States ¢ 
Swanton Master, and that he was sired j,, 4 
that weighed more than 800 pounds. Tt), .°”’ 
said pig was but something over one year oj4 


in 





Grimes’? Smut “achines, 


4 eubscriber continues the manulreture of 
Machines, atthe Machine Shop of 1. G 
in Angusta. He has sold, within the jax a 
months, ove hundred, (17 All of which hove ,..- 
perfect satisfaction. £1 Persons desirous of |... 
the utility and power of these Machines may take...” 
on trial, and retarn them if dissatisfied. ~* Pectin 

A correspondent of the Age Speaks of thes y 
chines as follows: _— 

**Mr. Eviror :—Among the ‘thousand 
patent machines offered for sale at the presen 4 
there is one to which my att :ntion hon been , : 
which is no humbug; I allude to‘ Grimes’ p,, 
Smut Machine’ Having one of these Machine , 
my own mill, I speak advisedly, when I say. th , 
properly set op, it is a perfect cure for smutty gre i. 
It combines in itself three of the most in portant q : 
| ties for any machine, namely,—simplicity of consirns. 
ition, durability of material, and compaciness of ( mn 
One of these Machines is now in operation a yy, 
Bridge’s grist mill, in Augusta, where geotlemen jnio:. 
ested would do well to call, and satisfy themselves | 
personal inspection of the above facts. So th, 
Mecmanic.’ Apply to l. G. Jounson, Ari, 
LAMBARD, or the subscriber. 

HOMER WEBSTER 


9%) 
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May 4, 1843. 








Great English Remedy 


OR COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, AND CON. 
SUMPTION! The time has come when Consump- 

| tion may be classed with the curable diseases. The most 
fearful malady of our climate has been conquered ! The 
most fatal of all diseases has yielded at last to the skill of 


man. 


BUCHANS HUNGARIAN BALSAM OF LIFE 


will speedily and certainly cure Con-umption, even in its 
most hopeless forms, and in all ordinary diseases of the 
Chest and Lungs, it is the most perfect and admirable reme- 


| dy known to the civilized world. 
The Hungarian Balsam was first discovered by Dr. Bu- 


chan, of London, England, and has been tested for six years 
by the most eminent Physicians in great Britain, and on the 
, continent of Europe, where it has proved the 
GREAT AND ONLY REMEDY. 
} It has recently been introduced into the United Stotes, 


| under the immediate superintendence of the inventor, an’ 
| is now literally sweeping Consumption from the land.— 
What inoculation is to the Small Pox, the Hungarian Bal- 
| sam is to Consumptioa—an insurmountable barrier! 
| Chemists, Physicians, Medical Societies, and the great 
of consumptive patients, every where, admit that the 
most important work of the age has been accomplished— 
Consumption can be cured. 

All Panaceas, Expectorants, Syrups aud Drops have 
been discarded as useless—all systems of Inhalation, Va- 
por baths, tar smoke, changes of climate, &c. have been 
rejected—and the wondesOel tiedien of the Hungarian Gum, 
oDtained from the “Melsonga,”’ or tree of life, is now uni- 
versally received by consumptives, as the 

ONLY SOURCE OF HOPE. 


Let no person afflicted with a severe and obstinate Cough, 


Inflamation of the Lungs, Asthma, or any of the symptoms 


of Consumption, lose a moment of time in seeking relief 
from this great English Remedy. Delays are dangerous, 
and all other pretended remedies are not only useless, but 
fatally delusive. : 

Every family in the Uuited States should be supplied 
with Buchan’s Hungarian Balsam of Life, not only to coun- 
teract the consumptive tendencies of the climate, but to be 


Inward | used asa —~ medicine in all cases of colds, coughs, 


spitting of blood, pain in the side and chest, irritation and 
soreness of the lungs, bronchitis, difficulty of breathing, 
hectic fever, night sweats, emaciation and genneral de- 
bility, asthma, influenza, whooping cough, and croup. 

The great merit of Dr. Buchan’s Balsam is this—tiat in 
all cases of pulmonary consumption it gives 

IMMEDIATE RELIFF. 

A single bottle will reveal its astonishing virtues, and 
= 3 once the fountain of Health and Strength to the af- 

icted. 

{J Price of the Balsam only one dollar per bottle, with 
full Directions, Dissertation on Consumption, Notices, and 
certificates of Remarkable Cures, &c. 

DAVID F. BRADLEE, Sole Agent for the United 
States, 119, Court Street, Boston. 

AGENTS.—Augusta, J. E. LADD, Wm. Caldwell; 
Bangor, D.B ; Belfast, H. G. O. Washburu; Both, 
A. G. Page; Bucksport, Barnard & Hill; Brunswick, Dr. 
Wm. Baker; Calais, J. 8. Richards & Co.; Dexter, A. 
s. French ; Eastport, Dr. E.. Richardson; Frankfort, James 
B. Chick ; Frankfort Village, N. Gilman & Co.; Gardiner, 
H. Smith & Co.; Hallowell, Samuel Adams ; Kennebunk, 
Alex. Warren; Lubec, James Nason; Newburgh, C. D. 
Gilman; Portland, George Colman; Richmond, J. W- 
Avery; Saco, Frederick F. Storer; Skowhegan, A. F. 
Parlin; Thomaston, T. Fog & Co.; Winthrop, Stanley & 
Clark; Wiscassett, J. B. Frith; Waterville, k W. Pray; 
Wayne, 8. C. Moulton. ; 

arch 10, 1844. 6m11 


- Thunder! how she goes!” 


i is said . ong of the Augusta 
BN people, t AILARD has 


horses, good 





—— experience, as hear-say is often a deceiver. 


_Augnsta, January, 1844, oy 3 
Come and see! Come and see! 





ne to come and see our stock 


Fashionable HATS, CAPS, BOAS, 


MUFFS, CAPES, COLLARS, GLOVES, $e. 
$c., which are offered as low as at any “Hall” in 
town. We cannot trumpet a ‘Granite Hall,’’ nor 


ap imitation; but we can show the “real 


enumerate them; 


risa ni tes 
Kee 1008. i FhCOn HOOPER'E CO. 
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